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DEDICATION. 


This bosk is dedicated by the National Adult School 
Union of Great Britain to the well-being of India and the 
creation of fellowship between the peoples of the East and 


a 


the West. 
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MESSAGE TO THE INDIAN PEOPLE 
By Mrs. Gwen Porrrovs, M.A. 
President of the National Adult School Union, 1935-36. 


I welcome the opportunit addi i 

[ L p sy of adding to this book a m 

of friendly greeting in my capacity cee President of the 

National Adult School Union of Great Britain when much of this 

book was being, compiled. We have wished to share with you 
? 


„our fritnds in India, something of that gain that we have 


received from more than a hundred years experience i i 
of Adult Education. We have alpay Ri A E 
as an activity of the spirit as well as of the mind, as a pursuit of 
spiritual excellence as well as the ingathering of knowledge. Such 
a movement has no frontiers, but is part of the inheritance of all 
men and women as members of the human race. If we can 
share with others something of this heritage, we are privileged 
in having this opportunity. j 

in the minds of the members of 


the International Committee of the National Adult School 
Union in desiring to aid in the development of adult education 
in India. I know that adult educational work which is developed 
in India must be indigenous in character and that our British 
Movement cannot be transplanted to Indian soil. On the other 
hand, I believe that there is much in the work of our Adult 


Schools which is of value for India, as for other lands. If this 
were not so and our aspirations had no world significance, & 
m our British work. Men and 


vital quality would be absent fro 
women of goodwill in all lands must strive together for the rea- 
lization of the Kingdom of God. Otherwise. we perish, for East 


and West, we are members one of another. 


In this spirit I desire to send a méssage of affection and 
goodwill to the people of India. In doing so Tam thinking not 
alone of the ‘Adult Schools and the Society of Friends (Quakers), 
of which I am also a member, but of the very large number of 
men and women in Great Britain who desire with sincerity the 


wellbeing of India and of Indians. 
Allow me to express, on behalf of the Adult School Movement, 
. Radhakrishnan for kindly consenting 


our thanks to Dr. Sir S 4 
to write an Introduction and to the authors of the various 
articles who have all given freely of their time. Further, I 


desire to express the Adult School Movement’s appreciation of 


These thoughts have been 


2 
the devoted work which its members, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Williams, 
have done to aid adult education during their visit to India in 
1936-37. 


May this book assist in some way, small or great, in the work 
of helping the masses of India and in erecting a bridge of good 
understanding between Indians and my countrymen and women, 
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INTRODUCTION 
by 
Se S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


We aro grateful to the National Adult School Union of 
Great Britain for its kind interest in the development of adult 
educational work in India. The task of combating illiteracy 
which is so widespread in India is of the utmost importance, and it 
is a pleasure to know that the Indian Society* which was founded 
only in 1937 has made much progress and is doing work of a 
varied character. 

It is noteworthy that the leaders recognize that no form of 
adult education which ignores the spiritual basis of life will 
really meet the needs of the country. Education is primarily the 
process by which a community preserves its character and transmits 
its heritage. Both in Ancient India and Greece it was regarded 
as an initiation into the values that govern human life, which 
enables the initiated one to raise himself above the external con- 
ditions of existence. The ‘educated’ man is freed from the 
chains of degrading reality, and develops a human outlook. The 
world of spirit is one. Human beings everywhere have nerves 
and blood; they love and suffer. True education sounds the 
note of the universal man, the human as distinct from the 
national, the racial or the communal. The dreams and hopes of 
men, their joys and sorrows, their delight over the beauties of 
nature and distress over the misfortunes of men are the themes 
of all great literature. There is a unity of feelings and ideas, a 
common sensitiveness to life’s troubles, a common yearning 
which eludes thoughts and words, for that mysterious something 
which we tremblingly call God, who is working in us, who shines 
with increasing radiance, if only we seek for Him, who impels 
our wills to create temples and churches, pictures and poems. 


If the world to-day is full of narrow-minded people, it is 
due to the false bias which education has imparted to them. 
Many of our educators look upon human beings not as souls, but 
as stones from quarries, material to be manipulated. “hey 
treat their pupils, as potential soldiers or propagandists for 
empire, race or creed. It is these group loyalties that 
threaten to destroy civilization. We have to protect from 
poison not only men’s bodies but their minds. If civilization 
is to be saved, its teachers must shed their insularity, 

*The Indian Adult Education Society, which was fownded in Delhi in 1937- 


After calling the first Adult Education Conferenci at Delhi in March, 1938, it 
was dissolved, its work being taken over by the I.A.E. Conference, Provisional 


Committee.—Ed, 
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their unconscious prejudice in favour of their own standards, 
their “ contempt for the lesser breeds without the law,” 


and emphasize the common outlook, the human basis of all 
cultures. A 


The spiritual history of the worldis not unitary but federal. It 
is formed of a number of diverse streams each carrying something 
of the colour of the soil through which it has run. Our supreme 
task in the present generations, a task which is in harmony with 


the spirit of India, is to stress the unity of àspiration, and appre- 
ciate the diversity of fulfilment. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE No. 1. 


_ The problem of Adult Education like many other problems 
is of great importance to this country, and needs more intensive 
and extensive tackling than anywhere else in the world. India 
is a sub-continent inhabited by 350 million souls, rich in resources 
and yet hampered by the most apalling degree of illiteracy 
prevailing throughout it. Ninety-three per cent illiterates in 
this vast population cannot be educated by a simple extension 
of primary education. It will take several decades to get rid of 
the illiteracy, even if a scheme of compulsory primary educa- 
tion were enforced at once., I believe, therefore, that an Adult 
Education scheme should be co-ordinated with and worked as 
parv ofthe primary education scheme, and if it is to achieve early 
success, it must be run on vocational lines. The magnitude of 
the task calls for an All-India organization embracing not only 
the Indian Provinces but also the Indian States, which comprise 
about two-fifths of this great country. No part of India 
can be left alone, because of the close geographical, economic and 
cultural relations among all the parts. A central organization 
with its branches in the Provinces ‘and States will be able to pool 
all the available resources of men and money, and to direct a uni- 
form, progressive policy formulated by experts who have devoted 
considerable thought to the problem, and gained experience by 


its actual working out. 


Tt is a matter of gratification to find that the problem has 


already been approached from this standpoint and its solution 
given a practical shape by the ‘All-India Adult Education Con- 
ference, which held its first session at Delhi in March, 1938. If 
the sponsors of this great movement work with the energy and 
enthusiasm needed for the task, I have no doubt that the scheme 

dmark in the educational 


will soon make headway, and prove a lan 
uplift of this country ; a movement which must accompany the 


advance in all other directions, whether cultural, social, political 
or economic. The progress already made within this brief space 
of time speaks volumes for the public-spirited zeal of the orga- 
nizers of the Conference, and I have no doubt ofits continued 
development in the future. . 
However, We should clearly understand that we cannot ex- 
pect easy Or early returns, nor must we be discouraged by failure 
and disppointments. The work to be done is so great, and the 
ambit of activity 8° vast, and above all the difficulties and 
obstacles so enormous, that any precipitate action may involve 
tremendous waste out of all proportion to the kenefits 
achieved, and may eve? defeat the very object which our move- 
ment has in view. A carefully prepared programme 1s therefore 
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the first essential, and it is more on the merits of this programme, 
and on the sincerity, and enthusiasm of its workers than on 
anything else that success will depend. 


Our immediate need is the preparation of a plan suited to 
modern Indian requirements, and the co-operation of a large body 
of men and women to carry on the work. In the beginning most 
workers must be voluntary. If we approach the educated men 
of our country to undertake the honorary work of teaching illi- 
terate adults, or to contribute towards meeting the cost of runn- 
ing local institutions, J. am confident of a hearty response from a 
large number of people. 


In my presidential address at the first All-India Conference 
I stressed the need of a strong vocational bias being given to any 
scheme of Adult Education, and this I am sure everyone realizes 
to be a paramount necessity in modern days. Books have to be 
prepared specially for adults very different from those for boys 
and those for girls, as the mental attitude and capabilities i 
of young and old differ markedly. The first essential is to create 
an interest in the adults, so that their enthusiasm will be per- 
manently roused. Their interest can be kept up if the books 
written for them relate especially to occupations in which they 
are particularly engaged. Again, there is the marked difference 
between the rural and urban outlook which we have to take into 
account in preparing text-books. This opens up a wide vista of 
activities for writers and publishers, and a list of subjects on which 
small books of elementary standard printed in bold type will be 
needed. All this is not the work of day, but at the same time it 
has to be done quickly and without further delay if we are to 
push forward the Adult Education Movement. 
this field should, therefore, wake up to the reali 
ation and see that their progress is not retarded 
understanding or exertion on their part. 

I hope that this Movement will forge ahead, and that the 
work already started throughout the country will go at top 
speed, as necessitated by circumstances, and that within a few 
years we shall be able through this movement to raise the 
standard of true education in the country ; an attainment which 


will be a real service rendered to the regeneration of the people 
of India. 


Tar Hon. 


The workers in 
ties of the situ- 
by any want of 


Justicr Sir SHAH Moun, SULAIMAN 
President, Provisional Committee, 
Indian Adult Education Conference, 
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EDITORIAL NOTE No. 2. 


This book has its origin in the desire to discover by èx- 
perimentation in India whether the kind of approach which the 
Adult Schools in Great Britain make to the problems of adult 
education will meet a need in India, and whether such adult 
educational work can be given an essentially Indian character, 
without which, I feel, it would fail to evoke any deep spiritual 
response from the Indian people. 


Much of the work of the British Adult School Movement is 
based on the use, week by week, of its annual Lesson Handbook, 
which is compiled by a special committee of the National Adult 
School Union. In it is embodied the collective thinking of the 
group forming the committee. To the first Indian Adult Edu- 
cation Handbook it has not been possible to apply this more 
vital method. 


The friends who have so kindly contributed to this experi- 


» mental Indian Adult Education Handbook have been encouraged 


to deal with their respective subjects in ways which they con- 
sider best, and the All-India Adult, Education Conference Com- 
mittee and the National Adult School Union in no way accept 
responsibility for the opinions expressed by the writers. On the 
other hand, these contributors are not responsible, in many cases, 
for the list of suggested books. It is fully realized, of course, 
that any such lists of books must have a very imperfect value. 


In this small book no comprehensive survey is possible. The 
various studies have been devised to form the basis of the life of 
small groups by provoking thought and encouraging further 
study, with the final object of leading on to mass educational 
work. If the reception of this book by the Indian public indicates 
that it fulfils a useful purpose, it should be followed by the pro- 
duction of other Handbooks,* on lines modified by experience in 
India, in which are filled up some of the obvious gaps in this 
first and experimental production. 


I desire to take this opportunity of expressing my great 
indebtedness to a large number of people—in addition to those 
covered by Mrs. Porteous’ Message—for their advice, encourage- 
ment and criticism in the work which I have attempted to do for 
Indian adult education on behalf of the National Adult School 
Union of Great Britain. The names of these ladies and gentlemen 
are too numerous for me to mention individually, but there is one 
name which must not be omitted: to Mr. Henry Polak I owe a 


* Since this was written Prof. N. G. Ranga has published his book, “ Adult 
Education in India,” which partially meets the need envisaged by Mr. 
Champness—Md, 
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special debt. Further, I wish to record my deep appreciation of 
the splendid pioneering work which has been done by the Indian 
Adult Education Society of Delhi and the All-India Adult Educa- 
tion Conference Committee : in particular the Hon. Sir Shah 
Sulaiman, Prof. J. B. Raju and Prof. H. Banning Richardson. 


ERNEST CHAMPNESS 
Joint Editor 
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THE STORY OF VISVA-BHARATI. 


By Dr. Amtya C. CHAKRAVARTY. 


Dr. Chakravarty was formerly secretary to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
and consequently is able to reveal the spirit of the world-famous institution at 
Shantiniketan. 


The Visva-Bharati was established officially on the 22nd 
December, 1921. It was not, however, an entirely new institu- 
tion. It had grown gradually out of the Shantiniketan Ashram : 
its formal inauguration in 1931 was an outward expression of an 
inner development and growth. For a fuller comprehension of 
the underlying ideals of the Visva-Bharati, it is necessary, 
therefore, to look back into the past history of Shantiniketan. 

The Ashram, as well as the Visva-Bharati, became what it 
is by and through its association with many living personalitiest 
Two among them stand out prominently : Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore, the founder of the Shantiniketan Ahram and 
Rabindranath Tagore, his son and the founder of the Shantiniketan 
School and the Visva-Bharati. Iè is necessary to add that the 
greatness of the personality of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
builder of the Modern Age in India—his centenary has recently 
been celebrated all over the land—has from the outset been a 
living source of inspiration to this educational colony. 


The site of the Shantinikelan Ashram was originally a bare 
spot in the middle of an open piece of country commanding a 
wide view of the undulating land fringed by the horizons. Here 
Maharshi Devendranath came on one of his journeys, and he was 
so attracted by the place that he rested under the two trees which 
are still to be seen at one extremity of the Ashram. The plains 
stretch out before them to the western horizon; on the marble 
slab which marks the place of his meditation is inscribed in 
Bengali the text of the Maharshi’s meditation. 


“Tini amar praner aram ; maner ananda : atmar santi.” 
(“ He is the repose of my life. 
The joy of my heart. 
The peace of my spirit.”) 


The Maharshi had a house and a temple built there, and 
when the place had become fit for habitation he dedicated it as 
an Ashram* to the public; under a trust deed endowing it wih an 
annuity for the use of everyone who wished to mediiate on 
God, free from all antagonism of creed ór sect. 


* According to ancient Indian tradition, a forest colony far spiritual 
education and community living. 
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It was when in December, 1901, Rabindranath founded 
a school for children, that the Ashram began to attract public 
attention. His idea was to establish a school where the children 
would live in an atmosphere of freedom ; where study would not 
be divorced from the context of life; where the inmates would 
participate in one communal existence, in harmony with the 
surroundings of nature. 


But the underlying principles of the Ashram as they de- 
veloped in the poet’s mind had already gone deeper, and in 
another direction. The forest homes of ancient India had, 
always, a special appeal to his mind. The poet was keenly aware 
also of the divorce of the existing educational system from the 
genius o! Indian civilization, as maintained, in spite of the vicissi- 
tudes of history, in the life of the people. The poet therefore 
wanted to lay the foundation of education on the firm basis of 
India’s living traditions ; to use Bengali as the medium of in- 
struction, and to draw inspiration from Indian folk-literature and 
the rich cultural heritages in the realms of art and music. But 
although the idea of an International University had not yet 
matured, the poet had in his mind from the very beginning the 
aide of the Modern Age in striving to establish Indian 
culture. 


With this ideal in view the school was started in 1901 ; some 
of the most outstanding scholars and educators in Bengal joined 
him and shared with him the difficult life of a practical idealist 
who must not not only fight against the inertia of ages, but 
actively resist the spread of crude imported systems that never 
had any root in the country’s civilization. The economic and 
social privations suffered by all pioneers were accepted with an 
unflinching devotion. 


Until 1913, when the poet left for Europe, the school 
carried on an existence as an ideal institution for training children 
according to new methods of education. While in Europe the 
poet felt the need of widening the range of the school, and he 
wrove in a letter: 


eo All our vagueness will disappear if we can place our in- 
stitution in the light of the whole world. . .. The development of a 


complete manhood is our object, and we must not ai s 
thing less than this.” etna 


elt, and it became 
longer remain merely for the 
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children, but that it must seek to give expression to the urge of 
the new youth of India. 

But the poet had also recognized from the outset that edu- 
cation, in order to obtain its fulness of truth, must have close 
association with the economic life of the people. In order to give 
this idea an expression he bought in 1913 a big house with about 
80 bighas (acres) of land at Surul (an adjoining village), and after 
his return from Europe started making experiments in agricul- 
ture, in cattle-breeding and varied rural services. Afterwards, 
while the poet was in America, he met a young Englishman 
called L. K. Elmhirst, who offered his services for developing an 
Institute for Rutal Reconstuction. Elmhirst’s offer came at an 
opportune moment; the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst 
has since then been lavishly bestowed on the Institution, and has 
been mainly responsible for the growth of this remarkably 
efficient department of Rural Services in the Visva-Bharati. 


In 1916 the poet left for Japan and America, where he de- 
livered his lectures on Nationalism During this tour he realized 
more than ever the need for an institution which should be a true 
centre for Eastern culture. On the 22nd December, 1918, at a. 
special meeting of students, teachers, ex-students and well- 
wishers, the poet explained the idea of the Visva-Bharati* as a 
centre for all the different Eastern cultures and where the wealth 
of past learning might be brought into living contact with modern 
influences. 


The name Visva-Bharati was adopted and the motto of the 
institution was taken from a Vedic text which read as follows : 
“ Yatra visvam bhabaty ekanidam.” (“ Where the whole world 
forms one single nest.’’) 


A little later, from 1919, systematic arrangements were 
made for advanced studies in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and other 
Eastern languages; there was also opened a section for 
the study of modern and classical European languages. At 
the end of the War the poct again visited Europe and the fuller 
idea of the Visva-Bharati included now the meeting of East and 
West in a common fellowship of learning, and a common spiritual 
striving for the unity of the human race. Many. distinguished 
Western scholars and savants, like Sylvan Levi from France, 
Tucci and Formichi from Italy, Winternitz and Lesny from 
Czechoslovakia, Sten Konow from Norway, accepted his invitation 
to come to India, and later on joined in his work as Visiting 


Professors. 


* A World University. 
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India—by its rainfall. In so vast a country, part of which lies 
in the temperate region and part in the tropics, with a rainfall 
varying from five inches or less in the deserts of Baluchistan, 
Sind, Rajputana and the north-west, to 100 to 500 inches in 
the east and south, with a variety of physical features ranging 
from the loftiest mountains in the world to the thickly-wooded 
evergreen hills of the Nilgiris, from the plateaus of Mysore, Chota 
Nagpur and the Deccan to the vast level plain of Hindustan, from 
the rolling sands of Jaisalmer and Bikaner to the dreary saline 
swamps on the coast—conditions vary enormously. But the 
differences are actually less than they ‘seem, and it is possible to 


make general statements applicable to the agriculture of the whole 
country. 


The soils of India may be said to consist of four predominant 
types. There are the red soils, varying in fertility from the 
poor, thin, gravelly, light-coloured soils of the uplands, to the 
rich, deep, darker-coloured soils of the lower levels. They are 
found practically all over peninsular India. The black cotton 
soils extend in a large block from as far south as Tinnevelly, and 
spreading through the Deccan aistricts of Madras, Bombay and 
Hyderabad, they reach up to Berar and the Central Provinces. 
They vary extraordinarily in fertility, but generally speaking their 
fertility is high; they are tenacious of moisture, require a heavy 
rainfall to allow the land to be broken up for cultivation, and are 
extremely sticky when wet. Heavy crops of cotton and jowar 
(Sorghum andropogon) are raised on them in years of normal 
rainfall. 

This tract of country is liable to suffer from the vagaries of 
the monsoon more than any other, and in Madras the soil does 
not tolerate artificial irrigation. When there is no crop on the 
ground, the black soil country presents the appearance of a vast, 
dreary, treeless plain ; but both man and beast thrive well on it 


and are physically markedly superior to those living in the 
adjacent red soils, 


We next come to the alluvial soils which are agriculturally 
the most important soils of India. The main block comprises 
the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain and extends from Sind and 
the Punjab in the west to Assam in the east, with a width from 
north to south of 300 miles in the west to 90 miles in the east. 
The soil goes very deep exceeding 1,600 feet in depth, and is cap- 
able of growing a wide variety of crops ; though where the sub- 
soil is not sand or loam or fine silt but stiff clay, it prevents 
drainage and collects the injurious salts of soda and magnesia, 


and results in the sterile condition known in Northern India as 
Usar, reh or Kallar. 
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Last come the laterite soils which are typical of the districts 
of India on which plantation crops such as tea, coffee and rubber 
are grown. They are found in the peninsula along the Eastern 
and Western Ghats, on the summits of the hills and plateaus of 
central India, and in Assam. The characteristic of this soil is 
the marked absence of lime and magnesium producing the problem 
of solidity. 


Nitrogen is the most important plant-food material which 
Indian soils lack, and the correction of this deficiency constitutes 
the main manurial problem of India. That is what makes the 
conservation arid development of the use of indigenous organic 
fertilizers like farmyard manure, green manure, bone meal, fish 
manure, and oil cakes so important. The Indian practice of 
growing pulses, oil-seeds and fibre plants intermixed with cereals 
like the millets and wheat is proof of the cultivator’s recognition 
of this soil deficiency, and has done more than anything else to 
uphold its fertility in a country where there is an insufficiency of 
farmyard manures and where tlhe cultivator is often too poor 
to buy artificial fertilizers. $ 


The climate of India presents the most startling variations, 
but from the agricultural point of view the most marked distinc- 
tion is that between Southern India on the one hand and Central 
and Northern India on the other. The latter enjoy a cold weather 
varying from the hard winter of the Punjab and Baluchistan to the 
exhilarating coolness of Bombay and Nagpur; while in Madras 
the climate has been described by an unkind critic as “ nine 
months hot, three months hotter.’ But the point of the 
difference determining the nature of the cropping and the agri- 
cultural practices is that Southern India has practically a uni- 
form season throughout the year, while the rest of India has a 
well-marked summer and winter. These have consequently two 
distinct crop seasons—the autumn or kharif, and the spring or, 
rabi ; while Southern India has merely early and late sowings of 


the same crops. 
Rice is an important crop everywhere in India except the 
Punjab ; it flourishes in tracts as far north as the Valley of 


Kashmir, but wheat is pratically an unknown crop in Madras. 
Similarly gram, linseed, rape, maiz and barley are confined to 


Central and Northern India, while ragi (eleusine coracana), 
groundnut and the coconut are distinctive of Southern India. 
Tt is believed that there js not a single coconu’ tree in the whole 
of the Punjab. Jute is confined to Berigal and Assam. Sugar- 
cane, though essentially a tropical plant, and the thick variety 
of which is to be found only in Madras and Bombay, flourishes 
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Thus when Rabindranath came back to India in July, 1921, 
he had the following programme to work out, which has been 
at the Visva-Bharati ever since. t 

First, to concentrate in Shantiniketan, in the midst of the 
Ashram educational colony, the different cultures of the East, 
especially those that have originated in India or found shelter 
in her house. 7 

Secondly, to lay in Shantiniketan and in the Rural Recon- 
struction Department in Surul (named Shriniketan) the founda- 
tions of a happy, contented and humane life for the villages. 

And thirdly, through the Visva-Bharati as æ whole, „to seek 
to establish a living relationship between East and West, to pro- 
mote inter-cultural and inter-racial amity and understanding 
and fulfil the highest mission of the present age—namely, the 
unification of mankind. 

This was what the poet called “India’s invitation to the - 
world ”—her offer of sacrifice to the highest truth of man—and he 
has been patiently and, in tle seclusion of the Shantiniketan, 
steadfastly pursuing these idéals in spite of the vicissitudes of 
circumstances and the general unrest of the modern world. 

Books suggested : ` 

Bulletins of Visva-Bharati. 

The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 

The Education of India—by A. I. Mayhew. (Faber and 


Faber. 10/6) 
Tom Bryau First Warden of Fircroft—by H. G. Wood and 


Arthur E. Ball. 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 
By. Diwan BAHADUR Sim T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA. 


Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya is the former Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and a leading authority on the subject of 
Indian Agriculture. 

The importance to India of its agriculture is a matter of 
common knowledge. Every schoolboy knows that of the 353 
millions who form the population of India, 233 millions are de- 
pendent on the cultivation of land for a living; that the area 
cultivated from year to year extends over 300 million acres ; and 
that the annual value of the produce reaches the amazing total 
of 1,000 million £. But not everybody is aware of the importance 
to the world of India’s agricultural production. India is the 
largest producer in the world of rice, sugar and oil-seeds; the 
second largest producer of wheat, cotton and tea ; she has a 
monopoly of the production of jute; and of food-grains other 
than wheat she shares the first place with China. 

As the years go by and the {ndustrialization of the country 
progressess, she consumes more and more of her raw products 
herself. Of the six million bales of cotton which India produces 
in a normal year, over two and a half millions are now consumed 
in her own mills, the balance being exported—Japan taking 
about one and three-quarter million bales, the United Kingdom— 
which is her next best customer—following at a distance with 
half a million. Of the jute grown in India the Indian mills now 
absorb the larger share, normally nearly sixty per cent. being 
consumed locally, and forty per cent. exported. In sugar there 


has been a revolution in the last ten years. India, which used to 


import about a million tons from Java for her domestic con- 
sumption, is now manufacturing all the sugar she wants in her 
own factories, and the day is not far distant when she will seek ` 
an outlet for her surplus production in the world’s markets. 


India produces an enormous quantity of rice, which is culti- 
vated over an area exceeding eighty million acres. India 
proper consumes all the rice she produces, Burma having a 
large exportable surplus. Now that Burma has been detached 
from India, the latter ceases for the present to be an exporter of 
rice. Of the million tons of wheat which India produces an m- 
creasing quantity is being consumed by her own people, and for 
several years India has been practically absent from the 
international market, prices not having been sufficiently attrac- 
tive to lead to the movement of any considerable quantities. 

The agriculture of a country is determined by its physical 
features, its soil, its climate, and —in a hot and thirsty land like 
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TT. Beginning of a Great Work. 


It was during her visit to Toynbee Hall, in London, that 
Jane Addams gained the conviction that difference of language 
and creed count for nothing among men who are trying to 
abolish a great evil, whether it is “slavery in America, or oppres- 
sion in Italy,” as she had said in her first contact with great 
sorrow (on the death of Mazzini). 


Not until five years later, however, did the clear realization 
of a piece of work to be done towards this end come to her. But 
by 1889 she was established with her faithful friend, Ellen 
Starr, on the second floor of an old house in Chisago, where was 
begun a truly wonderful work for peace, among forlorn immi- 
grants chiefly, isolated city dwellers of different nationalities, 
restless people wanting an outlet for their feelings. Here, at Hull 
House, they could all find a Home. 


Many problems, fascinating, if heart-breaking, met her. Her 
experience among many types and races in Chicago enabled her to 
see that plunging people into fresh surroundings intensifies the 
fight for a livelihood by a second fight for maintaining religious 
principles, or celebrating national events. Without condemn- 
ing employers, or magistrates, or nervous parents eager to keep 
children true to their upbringing, Jane Addams saw that diffi- 
culties arise through lack of understanding of new conditions, 
through lack of humour and want of toleration, through a hun- 
dred and one problems which come when men and women of 
different outlook and training have to work together. 


She found, for example, that troubles in Juvenile Courts 
were in four-fifths of the cases connected with the children of 
foreigners—German, or Polish. 


_Children who had suddenly come into contact ith t 
excitement of city life as well as with foreign ways eal AORE 
parental control, complaining that there was “ no fun at home,” 
and that they wanted freedom, even in poverty. Again groups 
of young men, declaring themselves able to live without RT 
and despising the honest and sober ways of immigrant TERS 
became a danger to the community. Parents unable to s eak 

ng! lish and ignorant of city life revealed an amazing tlee: 
oa t eer themselves, as though they, old and wise, could 
be guided by the young and foolish who were th ; 
where in the city. P a tE 
In such instances were the kinds of i 
n Si i S we problems which 
some insight into racial differences, and opportunities for a 
some way to help which would prove the spirit i 
D pirit of goodwill to 


n ee 
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In less tragic, but in none the less effective ways, this 
heroic woman found means of establishing an understanding be- 
tween members of foreign colonies living at close quarters. She 
tells of a rousing commemoration of Garibaldi’s birthday, calling 
for the swift sympathy from “ companion people,” and of a 
great Hellenic meeting in which the achievements of the classic 
period were given in Greek, and in English, by scholars of well- 
known repute—an experience which gave a new sense of fellow- 
ship with all the Greek neighbours, while transplanting to new and 
crude Chicago, some of the traditions of Athens itself. So, when 
the hundredth anniversary “of Mazzini’s birth was celebrated by 
all Italians believing in a United Italy, they recalled the thought 
of the great man who loved Italy so well, but who loved humanity 
so much more, that his sayings transcended all human boundaries 
and became a bugle call for “ The Duties of Men.” When an 
heroic bust of Mazzini was presented to Hull House, Jane 
Addams felt stirred at the thought that young Italy might indeed 
become the Apostle of the brotherhood of the nations, and that 
the new America might not feel it unworthy to accept some of 
these old traditions into its new life. : 

In this life at Hull House, innumerable details had to be 
settled, fervent spirits to be met, domestic problems to be faced. 
But the bigger and more impersonal problems were always before 
this untiring spirit, and as she looked back on these early days in 
Chicago, she declared again her belief that the things which make 
men alike are finer than the things which keep them apart, and 
that these basic likenesses can easily overcome the differences 
of race, creed, and tradition. 


IV. International Work. 


to quote her own words, “ I become 
identified with the peace movement both in its international and 
national Conventions, I hoped that this internationalism en- 
gendered in the immigrant quarters of American cities might be 
recognized as an effective instrument in the cause of peace. 
I set it forth with some misgiving before the Convention held 
in Boston in 1904.” Ten years later, Jane Addams, grieved for 
the sufferings that humanity was bringing on itself through war 
became a fighter for disarmament. Peace without precautions, 
without assurance, without reservations, without conditions, was 
her ideal, and she gave not only immediate support to the relief 
work Americans were organizing in Europe, but she demanded 
from women something bigger than healjng thé wounded and the 
sick. She expected her sex to assume the initiative in organizing 
world peace, and she personified the movement, Though war 


“ When therefore,” 
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exceedingly in the alluvial plains of the United Provinces, which 
contain more than half of the area under cane in India. 


Vegetables are an essential of the Indian dietary, and grow 
everywhere, the favourites being the Obrinjal (egg-plant), 
beans, ladies’ fingers, onion, garlic, yams, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
the snake-gourd, the bottle-gourd, the karela (momordica charantia), 
drumstick and put-herbs. On the plains of Northern India, in 
the cold weather, the vegetables of the temperate region flourish : 
while in Southern India, these are confined to the hills and the 
Mysore plateau. Fruits are not eaten as much as they should 
be in India, but the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchis- 
tan are famous for their “ European” fruits—grapes, peaches, 
pears ; Nagpur, Lyallpur, Coorg, the Shillong Hills, and the 
Godavari delta for their oranges, the Kulu valley for its apples, 
Poona and Nasik and the Mysore plateau for their figs, and the 
Simla and Mahableshwar Hills for their strawberries. The 
mango and banana grow almost everywhere, but the best varieties 
come from Bombay and Madras. The wood-apple, the lime, the 
pomelo, the custard-apple, the:lichi (nephelium litchi), the chikku, 
the guava, the pomegranate, the sapodilla (achres sapota), the 
papaya, the jack-fruit and the pineapple are favourite fruits and 
are eaten when their price is low enough to give the poorer men 
a chance. 

In the past few years the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research for India has taken active steps to encourage fruit 
culture, but the competition from Australia, South Africa, 
California, and latterly Japan is very severe, and without pro- 
tection the Indian fruit industry is not likely to survive. 


Spices, just like vegetables, form an essential element 
in Indian foods. Turmeric, chillies, ginger, coriander, pepper, 
cardamoms, aniseeds, cummin-seed and fenugreek enter largely 
into Indian dishes, and research at agricultural institutes has 
shown that at least some of these, particulary the much-abused 
chilli, are valuable elements in nutrition, being rich in vitamins, 


But even more important than the climate, the soils and the 
physical features, are the monsoon rains to the agriculture of 
India. One needs to live in the village and live the life of the 
farmer before one discovers how deeply the monsoon colours 
his thoughts, his hopes and his aspirations. In the old days 
before communications were improved and artificial irrigation 
was extended, the monsoons stood between him and the dread 
spectre of famine. Even at the present day, though if the 
Government is vigilant and the District Officer is humane and 
active, he need not starve to death, a failure of crops means to 
him loss of his means of subsistence and being thrown, with hig 
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wife and family, on the famine relief camp. Normally, the 
south-west monsoon, between June and September, supplies the 
greatest part of India’s rainfall; but to the south-east of the 
peninsula and the Deccan districts of Madras, Hyderabad and 
South Bombay, the north-east monsoon between October and 
December is more important. 

India owns now 43,000 miles of railway ; and motor buses 
and lorries, the use of which has developed during the last 
fifteen years, supplement them and afford quick and easy 
communication to places cut of reach of the railway. These 
have not only assisted in the movement of agricultural produce 
but have removed the worst horrors of famine by facilitating 
the transport of food-grains from prosperous parts of the country 
to parts where there is a scarcity due to failure of rains. Even 
more important has been the extension of artificial irrigation. 
In the last fifty years the area under irrigation in British India 
has been trebled ; at the present day as much as 51 million acres 
derive their supply from works constructed by the State. India 
now easily stands first in the world: for the number, importance 
and economic value of its irrigation works, no other country 
owning even a quarter of the number. 

The annual value of the crops grown on the state-irrigated 
land in British India has been estimated at 100 crores of rupees. 
In recent years India has made great strides in hydro-electric 
_development. The Pykara scheme on the Nilgiri Plateau, the 
Mettur dam—which serves irrigation as well—the Mandi project 
in the Punjab, and the hydro-electric grid scheme in the United 
Provinces, while helping in urban industrial development, are 
designed to be of use to Tural areas not only by supplying lighting 
for villages and thus brightening their daily lives, but also by 
providing cheap power for cottage industries. These may be the 
beginning of a systematic effect to give to the agriculturist what 
he badly needs—a supplementary occupation with which he can 
eke out a living from his farm. 

India is a country of villages and of small holdings. Of 
the 353 millions that compose its population, 314 millions live 
in 697,000 villages, 39 millions living in 2,575 towns. That is 
to say, 11 per cent. is the urban population as compared with 50 
per cent. in France, 54 per cent. in Canada, 58 per cent. in the 
United States, and 80 per cent. in England and Wales. There is 
no antagonism in India between rural and urban interests, the 
towns and urban industries in fact supplying en essential outlet 
for the vegetables and dairy products and the raw materials of 
the countryside. The advance in the area under sugar-cane in 
the last five years by a million and a half acres in response to 
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an increase in white sugar factories from 29 to 145 is the best 
example of this mutual correlation. Owing to the rapid growth 
of population under British rule, and the operation of the Hindu 
law of equal partition amongst sons, land has been excessively 
subdivided. Sixty per cent. of the holding are below five acres 
in size, and in irrigated areas, where rice or wheat is grown, the 
individual plot is often only a few cents in extent. 


The population of India is increasing at the rate of four 
millions a year, and to feed it there is at the present day only 
three-fourths of an acre per head of the population under culti- 
vation for food crops. This is the vital problem facing India. 
Scientific research in agriculture, greatly stimulated “by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research founded in 1929, has 
already done striking work in evolving new and inproved varieties 
of crops which give a higher and a better yield and add to the 
income of the farmer. The future holds still greater possibilities. 
Another direction in which advance could be made is in bridging 
over the gap that exists at present in India between the produc- 
tion of grain for human food ¿and the production of fodder for 
animal food. India owns the largest quantity of farm stock in 
the world, no less than 360 millions—double that of the United 
States of America. But the quality of the cattle is probably the 
worst in the world; the animals are poorly fed and are left to 
breed at will. India has some excellent breeds of both draught 
and milking cattle, such as the Hariana and Sahiwal of the 
Punjab, the Thar Parkar and Sindhi of Sind, ` the Kankrej of 
Gujerat, the Gir of Kathiawar, and the Ongole and Mysore of 
South India. It is possible, with systematic work on the part of 
the agricultural, live-stock and veterinary departments, to 
establish pure and improved types of indigenous cattle,’* 


Another even more 


pressing problem is that of rural 
indebtedness. The tot 


al amount of it was estimated at 900 crores 


pts have been made by 
with the evil, but so 


Meanwhile the old saying that the Indian 
that his debt increases throughout his life, 
his debt unredeemed, still holds true. The 


ryot is born in debt, 
and that he dies with 
Indian ryot ig still on 


$ . . * . e 
of Li emoa Been done in this direction under the Viceroyalty of the Marguis 
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Books suggested :— 
Watt—Handbook of Economic Products (reprint. 1906). 
Voelcker—Report on Indian Agriculture (1897). 


Mollison—T'ext-book of Indian Agriculture (1901). 

Clouston—Lesson on Indian Agriculture (1926.—Macmillan). 

MacKenna—Agriculture in India (Government Press, 
Caleutta, 1915). 

Coleman—Agriculture in Mysore (Mysore Government Press, 
Bangalore). = 

Howard—Indian Agriculture (1927.—Oxford University 
Press.) 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928.—Gov- 
ernment of India Central Publishing Branch, Delhi). 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. 
STUDY No. 1. 
PANDITA RAMABAI. 
By 
Mrs!D. E. Rama Rau. 


Pandita Ramabai, one of the pioneer women social workers 
of India, and a great advocate of education for Indian Women, 
was born in 1858 in a woodland home in the forest of Gangumal 
on the Western Ghats. She was the youngest daughter of Anand 
Shastri, a distinguished scholar and teacher, who was convinced 
as a young man of the necessity of education for women on equal 
terms with men. In fact in the teeth of public opinion and the 
protests of his family and friends, he had instructed his wife so 
well that she was quite capable of taking his classes, if for some 
reason he happened to be called away from his work. 


Ramabai’s first education was imparted to her by her mother 
from a very early age, and she soon began to show a spirit akin 
to her father’s for independence and determination, and a power 
inherited from her mother for devotion and organization. She was 
brought up in the sylvan, idealistic surroundings of unworldli- 
ness, and always displayed remarkable courage and high minded- 
ness. When Ramabai was nine years old, her father became in- 
volved in financial difficulties and was obliged to sell his house and 
property, thus becoming homeless. He and his family travelled 
constantly from one place of pilgrimage to another, “sometimes 
settling down in a temporary home for a few months before mov- 
ing again. At this time Ramabai and her elder brother displayed 
rare ability—their education being supplemented by the experi- 
ences they encountered in their wanderings on foot over 
thousands of miles, and thus preparing her for the life work she 
was to undertake. In her desire to get to know the suffering of 
women in different parts of India, she learnt several languages 
Marathi, Kanarese, Bengali and Hindi. 

In 1874, when Ramabai wa: 


s sixteen years old, her father, 
who was a very old man 


ousing praise from the thinking 
e orthodox around them. When 


oo 


. methods and the Froe 
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at last they reached Calcutta, Ramabai created a sensation with 
her advanced views for Indian women, expressed in public. She 
was asked to appear before an Assembly of learned Pandits, who 
examined her. Surprised at her erudition and scholarship they 
conferred on her the distinguished title of “ Saraswah.” 

In 1880, following this honour, her brother died, leaving her 
absolutely alone in the world. Six months later she married a 
Bengali gentleman, who like herself was an ardent supporter 
of the cause of Women’s Education. But misfortune still dogged 
her footsetps, for nineteen months later her husband fell a victim 
to cholera in Dacca, leaving her with a small daughter, Manorama. 

Ramabai’s spirit, however, was not crushed. She sold her 
house and returned once more to her lecturing work, travelling 
to her native town, Poona. Her earnestness and enthusiasm 
began to impress people, and she was able to start in Poona the 
first Women’s Association, which she called the “ Arya Mahila 
Samaj ”, with the object of promoting education among women, 
discouraging child marriage, and improving the lot of the Hindu 
widow. She travelled from town te town in Bombay Presidency, 
opening branch societies and arousing interest and enthusiasm 
among the people. 

In 1882, when the Education Commission presided over by 
Dr. Hunter visited Poona, Ramabai was examined as a witness. 
She gave evidence in a remarkably able manner, demanding more 
education for girls, on a basis of equality with boys women 
teachers of special training and sound moral character; women 
inspectors of girls’ schools, and facilities for women for the study 
of medicine, in view of the crying need for a Women’s Medical 
Service in the country. 

At this time she realized that she herself needed some special 


training to be able to work effectively for her countrywomen. 


In 1883 she sailed for England with her limited funds, and in 


this same year she and her little daughter Manorama became 
converted to Christianity in London. She joined the Ladies 
College at Cheltenham, where not only did she work as a student, 
but also taught as Professor of Sanskrit till 1886, when she was 
invited to America. In ‘America she studied kindergarten 
bel system of Education, and was so im- 
this that she immediately set to work to translate 
n thought, and adapt it or Indig a i 
set of school books for girls in Mara i, from the 
ees the sixth grade. Then ¢ king task of collect- 
ing funds to inaugurate her new work iñ India. 
the help of an American’s 
through the sale of a book s 
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Caste Hindu Woman,’ which had a very wide circulation, she 
embarked for Bombay in 1887 with enough money to start work. 
Soon after her arrival in Poona she opened an educational insti- 
tution for Hindu widows, which she called the “ Sharada Sadan.” 
Her personality and intellectual equipment, her determination 
to proceed in the face of all obstacles, and her faith in the cause 
she had espoused, drew around her important men and women in 
Bombay and Poona. They had implicit confidence in her capa- 
city to carry toa successful conclusion the task she had set herself, 

In 1896 a terrible famine broke out in the central part of the 
Presidency and Ramabai, who herself in her earlier years had 
suffered untold misery from poverty and hunger, felt an‘irresist- 
ible call to aid the famine-stricken children. With provisions 
for but fifty she had soon collected three hundred girls from 
this area and admitted them to her institution near Poona. With- 
out funds, but with a supreme faith in God’s help, she organized. 
another institution near Poona, in Khedgaon, which she called 
the “Mukti Bhawan”, or “The Home of Salvation”. This 
institution grew so rapidly that she transferred her “ Sharada 
Sadan ” from Poona to Khedgaon, and very soon a third section 
was added to it called the “ Kripa Bhawan ”, or “ Rescue Home.” 


In 1900 another great famine broke out in Gujerat, and 
Ramabai sent twenty of her helpers to the distressed area to 
rescue the stricken. Very soon the inmates of her various in- 
stitutions increased from three or four hundred to nearly two 
thousand. A school was organized for four hundred children, 
as well as a training school for teachers and an industrial school 
in which such subjects as gardening, dairy farming, laundering, 
baking, sewing, weaving, dyeing and embroidery were taught. 
Tt was a master mind that organized the work for this huge colony 
and carried it on from day to day ; serene, calm, tackling each 
problem as it arose. BRamabai had no thought but for the good 
of each individual in the colony. 

She was called to rest in 1922. The whole of India mourned 
her loss, for her influence had been felt even in Provinces with 
which she had never been directly connected. Small of stature, 
calm of mien, and moved always by an implicit belief in God, she 
had borne the burden of work in a prayerful spirit. Her one 
desire had always been, to bring happiness and contentment to 
the many souls she had willingly taken under her care. 

Ramabai has left behini 


d in her native land an abiding admi- 
ration for her ir- the hear 


i ts of her people, and a valuable inspi- 
ration for the work they are striving to do. To women social 
workers in India she will ever remain a living influence, as great 
perhaps as are the renowned heroines of ancient Indian literature, 
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BEE-KEEPING AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS 
By Dr. D. SPENCER HATCH. 


Dr, Spencer Hatch ‘is the Secretary for the Village Reconstruction work 
which js carried out by the Y. M. C. A. at Martandam in Travancore. 


Several years ago we were not certain that bee-keeping with 
the smaller Indian bees, apis indica, would be a real commercial 
success as a cottage industry for the following reasons. ` 


Small and Un-ambitious. 


It is a smaller bee, only about two-thirds the size of 
European and American bees. It naturally has a smaller 
carrying capacity and, while the Italian hee, for instance, 
can work flowers successfully at a distance of two miles 
from its hive it is probable that the Indian bee will not go 
nearly as far for its nectar. But more serious than its smaller 
size is the fact that it has not the almost feverish desire, intention 
and inclination to be a “ busy bee ”, and to lay up as much surplus 
stores as is possible. This lack cf inclination comes partly from 
intelligence. Why should it work hard to lay up surplus like the 
Western bee who has to have surplus or die of freezing and 
starvation in a cold winter? In Travancore it can dash out even 
in the monsoon, between showers, and get some food for a 
sort of hand-to-mouth existence, so that it can exist all the months 
of the year without much surplus. But in bee-keeping all depends 
upon surplus. 

We do not disturb the main part of the hive where the stores 
for living and the young bees are kept. We put boxes on top 
for surplus honey which we sell. The apis indica does not plan 
to have any surplus, 


Pests. 


Further, bees in India are beset with pests. American 
bees do not have the wax moth, but here it is a frightful 
menace, especially in the uncared for bee. Over there, there 
is not the king crow who sits close to the hive and eats 
many bees a day. There is not a huge black and yellow bee 
which flies about in front of the hive all day and kills large num- 
bers of the honey bees. There are not the lizards who sit quietly 
inside, or just at the entrance, and consume hundreds of bees a 
day. There is not the ferocious ant which can tear the insides out 
of two or three bees at once while the bees ave trying to carry 
him out of their hive. These pests make whole swarms of 
Indian bees in nature move from place to place as their homes 
are invaded. 
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Then there are the two monsoons—long, rainy seasons. 
Rainy seasons are the hardest times on bees in any country. And 
between the monsoons there is the long period of drought when it 
seems that now the rain is not a hindrance there are a very few 
parched flowers from which to make honey. If one mentioned 
bee-keeping to almost anyone his first remark would be, “ But 
have we enough flowers from which to make honey ?”...... No 
one knew. No one even now can show a list of the honey-produc- 
ing flowers in India, much less a list of those from which apis 
indica can secure pollen and make honey. 


Difficulties Overcome. `- 


Now we are making a statement that some of the villages in 
South Travancore are “ swimming in honey.” This means that 
where there were only a few old pots put up in the trees for bee 
nests, there are now a good number of improved hives from which 
trained bee-keepers are producing honey successfully, extracting 
it in modern machines, bottling, labelling and marketing it’ 

In 1935 we completed a stirvey of 319 of the bee-keepers who 
have been taught bee-keeping through the Y. M. C. A. Rural 
Demonstration Centre at Martandam. These bee-keepers made 
to sell in the year ending June 30th, 1935, 4,304 pounds of honey. 
Selling at As. 12 to Re. 1 per pound this means a substantial 


extra income to families, many of whom were hungry and very 
much in need of extra food and income, 


The Italian Invasion. 


Difficulties have been overcome. Our workers learned 
how to overcome them, and then demonstrated how to do 
so to people of all castes and creeds in the villages. Because 
of the first two difficulties—the smaller bee and its disinclina- 
tion to be a hard -worker—seven years ago I imported 
bees from North-western Italy to Travancore, but now we 
have found that foreign bees are not a necessity. We and the 
villagers are making a real success with the smaller Indian bee. 
While its carrying capacity and its collecting range are less, this 
bee is very quick in its activities. This wag clearly demonstrated 
to me when, soon after I arrived with the Italians, they were 
attacked by thousands of the Indian bees who seemed to resent 
the invasion of the larger species. They stormed the portals 
of the Italian hives. Luckily I was present, in this case an 
Italian sympathizer. Italian bees would come out of their hives 
each with two or three small Indians on its back. In this terrific 
battle. I saw how the Indian had a great advantage because 
it was much quicker in its movements. This quickness helps 


their hives. 
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their production when into their heads we put the idea of working 
hard and fast. 


By various methods, the principle of which is extracting 
honey often and putting the combs into the hives empty, we are 
able to instil the idea of industry into the mind of the Indian bee. 


When this bee has its combs partly filled with honey, it 
inclines to say, ‘‘ What is the use of working ? ”, and just to hang 
round home and eat its honey. But when its combs are returned 
absolutely empty from the ¢xtracter, it seems to say, “ Here now, 
we had better get busy,” and it does. 


A $reat difficulty was that this species seemed to be migra- 
tory. No sooner had we settled it well in a hive than the whole 
swarm would fly away to find a new home. This difficulty has 
been overcome by successfully combating the other difficulty, 
namely all the pests mentioned above. Some of them are very 
easy to control. The terrible wax moth, for instance, visits only 
the lazy bee-keeper. The monsoons were another cause of this 
supposed migratory habit. Duriag the monsoons stores would 
become exhausted and the bees would fly away hoping to find 
food somewhere else. A swarm of bees now seldom leaves a good 
hive kept free from pests and always containing some food. The 
bee-keeper inspects the hives every few days, eliminates any 
pests, and, if stores are low in the rainy time, he gives a little 


artificial feeding which makes the bees very happy to stay in their 
“ better-than-nature ” home. 


Beauty and Sweetness. 


The long, dry season we still have, but even in the drier 
parts of Travancore the bees manage to make good stores 
of honey. In the dry season there are more honey-making 
flowers than we supposed, and as in every country extra 
bee-pasturage can be arranged for. My studies of bee- 
keeping in various parts of the world have shown among other 
jhings that each country depends upon only two or three flowers 
for its main honey crop. In some States of America it i$ the 
white clover and buckwheat blossoms. In India we must plant 
in lange quantities a few of the best bee flowers, One of our 


‘ * 
Pest, for instance, has been found to We The antigonon—a boant- 
ful climbing vine with delicate white and pink flowers which stay 
m blossom most of the months of the year. We have instituted 
a vigorous “ Beautify and Sweeten the Villages ” campaign. | 
Each bee-keeping family is to have these beautiful vines and 
owers over its hut, while at the same time the flowers are Sure 


to be covered with bees collecting nectar for making honey i» 
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Men and women, boys and girls have demonstrated that 
they can make good quantities of honey from apis indica, and 
through the continued teaching and direction of the Demonstra- 
tion Centre and Extension workers, these villagers are extracting 
and bottling the honey cleanly. They are affixing attractive 
labels of their own ingenious design, and the honey is being sold 
co-operatively to the substantial benefit of village families who 
desperately need new and improved cottage industries. 


Books Suggested. © 


Up from Poverty, by Dr. Spencer Hatch (Oxford University 
Press, Rs. 3.) 

The Harijan (special issues). 

Why the Village Movement ? By J. C. Kumarappa (Hindustan 
Publishing Co., Ltd., As. 8). 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. STUDY No. 2. 
JANE ADDAMS 
By 
Miss Eruen Huronrxsox, LL. A. 


Tho late Miss Hutchinson was a former member of the Compilation Com. 
mittee of the Annual British Adult School Handbook, and the Hon. Secretary 
of the Lincolnshire Adult School Union, 


PICTURES From THE LIFE or A Great INTERNATIONALIST 


I. Early Environment. 


Near the old mill at Cedarville, Illinois, U. S. A., seventy 
years ago, a delicate child was fighting her way to strengthen the 
home of the miller-friend and admirer of Abraham Lincoln—John 
Addams by name, the owner of a bit of land where Norwegian 
pines and big open spaces were symbolic of the uprightness of 
character and the large-heartedness of their owner. 

Sensitive about her curved spine, Jane Addams was trained 
by many an incident to be more sensitive to the feelings of others, 
and to deny herself privileges some would have thought due to 
her in her comfortable circumstances, but which she was taught 
to ignore so as to put others at their ease. 

Her father’s sorrow at the death in distant Europe of the 
enthusiastic Mazzini revealed the link that may exist between 
men who share large hopes and similar desires, even though they 
differ in nationality and creed, and gave the child a thrill of 
pleasure at the thought of his real interest in happenings in which 
great minds had been at work. 


II. School and Travel. 


Life at Rockford School, with its strong missionary interests, 
gave an eager student like Jane Addams an insight into the pro- 
blems of others, from another point of view, so that at the end 
of her four years she returned, at twenty-one years of age, deter- 
mined to live in a world of reality, to put her ideals for the healing 
of the nations ito practice, and to become a doctor. 

How this could be achieved was not clear. Delicate, tors 
nal trouble, and, in consequence, in need of fre- 
had to yield for six months to the demands of the 
leisrely tour in Europe strengthened her, 
hat no medical career could be hers. 


quent rest, she 
body, and though a 
she realized, in 1883, t! 
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was actually raging, in 1914 Jane Addams presided over a com- 
pany of 1,500 representatives from twelve different countries, 
protesting at the Hague against the “ horrible evil of war. 

Prophetic, too, were their utterances, for in 1918, President 


Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points” bore a striking resemblance to those 
put forth in 1915. 


Following up their decisions by equally daring actions these 
inspired women carried their message expressed in the Congress 
resolutions to “the rulers of the belligerent and neutral nations 
of Europe, and to the President of the United States.” “ Perhaps 
you think it rather a foolish undertaking,” said Jane Addams to 
the Prime Minister of a belligerent country, “for women to go 
from one nation to another talking of peace in the midst of all 
this strife.” “ Foolish,” replied the Minister, “ by no means, this 
isthe most sensible talk I have heard since last August.” The 
message had been-“ Without abandoning your causes, and with- 
out lowering, if you please, the real quality of your patriotism, 
whatever it is you want, and whatever you feel you ought to have 
in honour, why in the world cannot you submit your case to a 


tribunal of fair-minded men 2 If your case is as good as you 
are sure it is, certainly these men will find the righteousness which 
adheres within it.” 


Five years later, at Zurich, the International 
sided over by this same founder of the Wo 


Congress, pre- 
League for Peace and Freedom, “ 


men’s International 
renewed its pledges of comrade- 
May the similarity of ex- 
the identical conclusions 
ons give a sanction to the 
s, so that we may be able 


be a fighter, but 
; ce clothe itself in 
new forms suited to a new age.” 


“Peace is an active quality, not the mere 
Peace is the readiness to use your brains and 


denial of war, 
solve every problem as it arises,” Such wor 


your goodwill to 
ds, uttered by a 


= 
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leader of the Women’s Movement for peace, might have been 
pronounced as the watchword of the life that has recently 
closed. 

With quiet authority and kindly humour, with gentle 
manner and personal charm, with wide outlook and just judgment 
she has struggled to develop a spiritual internationalism which 
she declared to be one of the great forces belonging to the human 
race. 

Books Suggested. 
Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams. Macmillan 
10/6- i 

The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets by Jane Addams. 
Macmillan 2/- 

3 A Venture in Goodwill, by -Helen Ward. (Women’s Inter- 
national League 1)-). 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN CHINA 
By 
Mr. C. F. STRICKLAND, C.LE., I.C.S., (RETIRED). 


Mr. Strickland was formerly the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the 
Punjab. Since his retirement he has made a special study of the problems of 
co-operation and adut education in China, parts of Africa and in Palestine. 
Abont a year was spent in China working with Mr. James Yan. Among the 
many books written by Mr. Strickland the following smali works, which are 
published by the Oxford University Press, aro’ mines of information relating to 
rural’ welfare work in India. 

Review of Rural Welfare Activities in India, , 

Progress of Rural Welfare in India 1934, 


Progress of Rural Welfare in India 1936, 
STUDY No. 1. 
The Background of Ancient China. 


Fifty years ago China was a country of absolute rule under 
the Manchu Emperor. Schools of a primitive kind existed in 
many villages, in which the ancient writings of Confucius and 
other sages were studied by boys who wished to enter the service 
of Government, and a boy, even of humble birth, might pass on 
from a rural school to an urban school, always reading and learn- 
ing the same ancient books, and might finally sit for the highest, 
examination. Candidates were shut up for days and weeks in 
tiny cells, writing down all that they had learned in the last ten 
or fifteen years, and being fed through a small 
or door of the cell. Those who succeeded 
test became magistrates or other officers of t 
ment, and thereafter administered the land 


waters of the rivers into their channels, 


perly performed by the better magistrate: 
others. 


greatest part of the popu- 


her per- 
ges and small rural towns. The 


‘al 
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were illiterate, for they had no need to read or write. Few 
farmers knew anything about commerce or trade, for the produce 
of each man’s fields was consumed in his own home, or sold to 
local traders at a price which was uniform over wide areas. The 
village, in fact, enjoyed Home Rule, because no one troubled, 
except on the occasion of some very grave disaster—and not 
always even then—to inquire whether it was prosperous or not. 
When harvests were good and the land was at peace, the people 
were happy. When afamine ora civil war came upon them, 
they died in thousands. . 


This state of affairs was ended by the Chinese revolution 
which iñ 1912 overthrew the Manchu Emperor and, after several 
years of fighting and uncertainty, set up the National Republic 
of China, transferring the capital from Peking in the north to 
Nanking in the centre of the country. Dr. Sun-yat-sen the re- 
volutionary leader, and the Nationalist Party which carries on 
his policy, realized the necessity of educating the mass of the 
people, in order that they may rise to a higher standard of living 
and become capable, in due time, of supporting and taking part 
in a constitutional—perhaps a Parliamentary—form of government. 
Schools of a modern type have therefore been opened in many 
villages, though many more are still required ; and since American 
and European missionaries have for fifty years or more been 
carrying on private schools, these also have received grants of 
money from the National Government, and the subjects which 
they taught have to alarge extent been adopted for teaching in 
the State schools. 

The demand for education is now becoming general among 
the urban and rural Chinese. It is not confined to men ; women 
too are seeking education for themselves and their daughters, and 
since there is no custom of veiling Chinese women, the difficulty, 
which impedes the spread of female education in India, does not 
exist. In many primary schools the girls sit beside the boys, and 
Chinese women-teachers teach the younger boys and girls alike. 


This demand is due partly to the general belief among the 
Chinese that they are on the way to a true self-government and 
must prepare and fit themselves for such liberty, and partly to 
a desire for a more secure and comfortable life, which can, they 
think, be obtained by those who possess modern knowledge. 
Whether such prosperity or constitutional government will make 
the Chinese happier, only time can show. In any case the tide 
is flowing strongly in this direction, and no goverment or political 
party can check it. If, then, the peasant is to improve his 
agriculture and raise his standard of living, he must learn to read, 
yrite and calculate; he must be trained in business-like methods 
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and sell his crops through co-operative societies; the rules of 
hygiene must be grasped and obeyed by him and his wife; and 
finally, political ideas must be explained to him in order that he 
may pay taxes willingly and support the national authorities. 


Tf such national education is not given to the Chinese people, 
the disorders of the last 25 years are likely to continue. 
The Chinese farmer is not naturally inclined to Communism, 
nor will Communism really help him. Although the population 
in many provinces is dense, there are not, it appears, great mineral 
resources in China to be industrially developed, and the bulk of 
the population must always remain agricultural. The Chinese 
farmer needs land, he needs loans of money at a moderate rate for 
working it, and an organization which will enable him to sell his 
produce at a fair price. The force behind Communism in the 
rural parts of China has been the desire to escape from the harsh 
treatment received from the landlord, the money-lender, and the 


grain merchant ; and if the farmer can obtain land to cultivate ` 


on fair terms, he will prefer to retain his own little farm rather 
than share in abig communaľ farm. The best way to secure fair 
terms for a population of small farmers, is to establish a system 
of co-operative societies for credit, purchase, and marketing, with 
distributive societies in the towns and possibly also in the villages ; 
and this is being done in many parts of China. But such a system 
can only be successfully maintained if the people are educated 
in the broadest sense, so that they know how to manage their 
societies, avoid speculation, keep the accounts, and elect and 
control their committees without quarrelling. These ideas, to 
which Europeans have long grown accustomed, are strange in 
China, where all power has hitherto been exercised by the head of 
the family, or by a guild. The individual has had little right of 


free action, but in a modern nation he must be free within the 
limits of the law. : 


The old framework of society in China, then, is breaking up 
a new nation of free men and women is being formed, and the old 
plan of education is out of date. The Chinese citizen must now 
be taught on new lines, if his demand for free action is not to 
make him disorderly and selfish. The education which will make 
him a good citizen cannot only be given in the schools to children 
though much can be done there; the adult man must also be 
taught to improve his agriculture or his business, and to realize 
his duty towards the State. Women must be enlightened no Jes 
than men, if China is to make progress and stand on a firm foot. 
ing. Teaching of this kind is being given to adults, with the 
support of the National Government and the provincial OV 
ments, through the Mass Education Movement ot al 
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STUDY No. 2. 
Mass Education in China. 


The Mass Education movement in China has grown up dur- 
ing the last 25 years, since the revolution of 1912. Leading 
Chinese politicians and philosophers, including the late Dr. Sun- 
yat-sen, were impressed by the necessity of training the people 
for ultimate self-government and making them fit to earn a better 
livelihood. Groups of Chinese young men and women have 
therefore opened Mass Education Centres in chosen villages, 
where in addition to teaching the adult peasants to read and 
write they maintain agricultural farms to demonstrate the use of 
better seeds and implements. Improved breeds of poultry, 
pigs, and other stock are also kept, and young birds and animals 
are distributed to the farmers. Co-operative societies are organ- 
ized, the principles of hygiene are explained, and true ideas of 
citizenship and national duty are instilled into all the people, men 
and women, young and old. 

There are many such Mass Edycation Centres in various parts 
of China. A College of Education at Wusih in Kiangsi province 
and an Institute of Adult Education at Tseo-ping in Shantung 
province are controlled by the provincial governments ; others 
are entirely unofficial. The most notable of these in the Ting 
Hsien centre in Hopei province, under the guidance of Dr. James 
Yen. The idea of a campaign against illiteracy first came to Dr. 
Yen when he was working amongst the men of a Chinese Labour 
Corps in Franco during the war, when he found the Iabourers un- 
able to write the simplest letter to their homes. On his return 
to China, he joined in several education experiments in different 
places, but finally settled in Ting Hsien in 1925, and is still work- 
ing there (1936) with a staff of over 200 persons who work with 
him on low pay for the national good. 

The Chinese language is not written in letters but in little 
pictures or “ characters,” each of which represents a word, and 
each word requires a different picture. A complete Chinese 
scholar may have to learn 100,000 such pictures before he can 
read all the books ina library. The Mass Educators, therefore, 
first chose 1,000 characters or pictures which were most commonly 
used by the people in daily speech, and an adult school in China 
begins by teaching these “ Thousand Characters.” In Ting Hsien, 
a district of 400,000 inhabitants in 500 villages, there were 80,000 
boys and girls between 12 and 25 years of age. who were quite 
illiterate, and the first attack was made o2 them. 

The teaching of the Thousand Characters can be completed 
in 96 hours, spread over four months, i.e., less than an average 
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of one hour daily. In three years Dr. Yen and his friends had 
made practically every young person in the district literate ; 
many of them went on to learn two thousand or three thousand 
characters, and many older men and women also came to the 
adult schools. There are a number of libraries in villages at a 
convenient distance, from which literate persons may borrow simple 
books, written only in the thousand characters, and thus keep 
up their literacy. Advance schools are also set up, in which the 
most intelligent of the young men and women are further trained 
for village leadership, especially with.a view to the improvement 
of agriculture and health and the teaching of citizenship. 


It is not enough, as Dr. Yen saw, to make men literdte. If 
China is to flourish, the method of agriculture must be amended, 
village crafts restored, co-operative socizties organized, and a 
healthy way of living taught to the villagers. With these objects 
the Ting Hsien group established an agricultural farm, sent 
out demonstrators (who were themselves farmers) to show the 
peasants the advantages of better seed and implements, poultry, 
and pigs, and have so far increased the income of the people that 
they are ready to listen to any new ideas which the Ting Hsien 
workers bring before them. " 

A hospital in Ting Hsien city is available for serious cases of 
sickness, but health centres have been opened in many smaller 
places, where vaccination, the treatment of minor sicknesses, the 


protection of wells from dirt, and similar rules of health are dis- 
cussed and practised, 


When the villagers can read and write, when they have 
learned how to improve their agriculture and avoid falling into 
debt, when also they realize that good health is a matter of clean- 
liness and care, not of divine anger or fate, then they are capable 
of understanding their position and their duty to the new Chinese 
nation. Dr. Yen and his friends divide 


attend courses in citizenship, 
explain to them how the government 
and how the affairs of the vil 
elders. The Ting Hsien gr 
matters and questions of hea 
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requests have come from other provinces, and it is true to say 
that no man now living in China has done more for the good of 
the common people than Dr. James Yen. 

The well-known General Chiang-kai-shek, now the Chief 
Minister in the National Government, is also a believer in Dr. 
Yen’s plan of reconstruction, and several men were sent by him 
from his own village in -another province to study Dr. Yen’s 
method and introduce it in and around the General’s home. 
Chiang-kai-shek has also set on foot an educational movement 
in the Chinese army. Soldiers are taught to read and write, 
rules of hygiene are enforced, and though it is impossible for 
them to practise better agriculture while they are in the army, 
they learn the lesson of good citizenship, which is an essential part 
of adult education. In recent years the police and soldiers in 
those provinces which are under the control of the central govern- 
ment—for a few provinces have not yet been brought into full 
order—have become more courteous and better disciplined than 
before, and the old Chinese virtues of modesty, justice, courtesy, 
and impartiality, are now preached by the New Life Movement, 
which is aform of adult education in matters of personal be- 
haviour, Its main idea is that a nation will only be strong and 
respected if its citizens are intelligent and well-behaved. They 
can only develop their intelligence if they are educated, and a 
skilful farmer who is healthy and has a healthy wife and children 
will be an orderly and a courteous citizen of his country. 

(These two articles were written prior to the outbreak of hostilities in China, 
but their value to students of adult education in India is unaltered by this 
fact)—Lditor. 


Books suggested. 
Rural Welfare in India and China, by C. F. Strickland, being 
an article in the Asiatic Review of January, 1938. 
The Civilization of China, by Prof. H. A. Giles (Home Uni- 
versity Library). 
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THE SAROJ NALINI DUTT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
By Mr. G. S. Durr, I. C. S. 


Mr. Dutt was the husband of the late Mrs. Saroj Nalini and he has left 
on record his impressions of a beautiful life of service. 


The Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association is essentially 
a movement for the fostering of adult education among Indian 
women by the Indian women themselves. It was founded on 
23rd February, 1925, in Calcutta to continue the work and to per- 
petuate the memory of Srimati Saroj Nalini Dutt, M. B. E., who 
passed over on the 19th January, 1925, at the early age of 37 
after creating, by her earnestness and the simplicity of her character 
as well as by her tireless work in the cause of social, educational 
and economic amelioration of the women of her Province, a most 
powerful influence for good which has become widespread and 
lasting. The little book “A Woman of India” by Mr. G.S. 
Dutt, I. C. S., published by the Hogarth Press, London, con- 
tains her simple life story. Saroj Nalini combined in her life 
the finest characteristics of the womanhood of the East and the 
West. She was at once an ideal wife and home-maker replete 
with the spiritual outlook of the Indian women towards her 
husband and her home; and a most indefatigable social worker, 
striving for the removal of ignorance and superstition in India 
and for the social, educational and economic emancipation of 
Indian women, while jealously conserving all that is good or 
beautiful in the ideal of Indian womanhood. Saroj Nalini was 
the pioneer in organizing Mahila Samitis (Women’s Institutes) 
in the rural districts in Bengal for the furtherance of combined 
work among women for their educational, social and economic 
progress. 


: The work of the Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association 
is based on the following facts which constituted the guiding 
motives of Saroj Nalini’s social work. 


(1) The women of a nation are the fountain of its strength 
and inspiration in every sphere of life. All efforts for securing 
political freedom, economic prosperity and material well-being 
are bound to prove futile unless the women of the country are 
brought into line in the matter of economic independence, physi- 
eal education, mental and spiritual development. 

(2) While every effort must be mad 
education for all girls of school-going age, 
imperative to impart suitable education, cultural, vocational and 
sanitary to the great mass of adult women throughout the 
country if progress is to be secured within a reasonable time, 


e to provide universal 
it is at the same time 
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(3) Even in the matter of education of the girls of school- 
going age, it is impossible to secure adequate success without 
enlisting the interest and support of adult women, particularly 
in the rural areas. 

(4) No effort for the uplift of the condition of the women 
is calculated to succeed unless the adult women themselves are 
organized into groups to work for their own amelioration. 


(5) The women of the country, although mostly illiterate 


. are not, as generally believed, an inert mass incapable of effort 


for self-improvement. This is evidenced by their ready response 
to any effort made for their improvement and to any direct 
appeal’made to them for organizing themselves for work. 

(6) In order to guard against denationalization and to 
preserve the essential spiritual characteristics of Indian woman- 
hood from destruction by a headlong rush for change, the policy 
of shaping the education of Indian women must be retained in the 
hands of the orthodox village women themselves, organized in 
autonomous social and educational units under sympathetic 
leadership of enlightened members of their own sex who are 
sufficiently alive to the value of Indian ideals ; and progress must 
be tempered with a careful policy of conservation. 


The work of the Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association 
accordingly is comprised mainly in the establishment of Mahila 
Samitis (Women’s Institutes) among Indian women for combined 
work in the direction of social, educational, economic and cultural 
advance. The form taken by these Samitis or groups closely 
resembles that of the Women’s Institutes of England, but the 
movement in Bengal was initiated by Saroj Nalini in 1913, t.e., 
about two years before the first women’s institute was established 
in England. These Mahila Samitis are composed of and managed 
entirely by women of all classes, irrespective of caste, religion or 
political creed, and are so constituted as to afford ample scope for 
bringing out and developing their spirit of social service and 
capacity for organisation. 

The total number of Mahila Samitis organised by the Associ- 
ation is over 400. The Central Association, which has the head- 
quarters at 60-B, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta, consists of both men 
and women, while the Mahila Samitis affiliated to it consist en- 
tirely of women. 

-The Central Association maintains an Adult School for 
training in home industries and domestic science and a Widows’ 
Home with a girls’ jndustrial school attached to it. At this 
Widows’ Home there is provision for spiritual, intellectual and 
yorational education. The Association conducts a monthly 
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Journal-_the Banga Lakshmi. It also maintains a number of 
publicity officers and a staff of instructresses for giving industrial 
training. 

The value of the work which is being done by the Mahila 
Samitis in fostering a new awakening among the women of Bengal 
has been widely acknowlédged. They serve as so many active 
adult education centres where the women are trained in habits 
of self-help and self-reliance and methods of concerted action, 
widening their outlook and bringing new interest and new 
enthusiasm to their lives. i 

They hold adult education classes, social meetings, study 
circles, baby shows, first aid and home-nursing clisses, maternity 
classes and dhai (midwife) training classes, classes in home industry 
and physical culture. They organize health and industrial 
exhibitions and maintain girls’ schools and village libraries. 
Several Mahila Samitis have erected meeting halls for their 
members. They have proved a powerful solvent of the purdah 
system throughout the province, and a powerful influence against 
the practice of early.marriage., Thus the movement has proved 
a great force in the sphere of social reform in Bengal. 


The influence of the Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association 
has been felt throughout India, and attempts are being made to 


organize women’s institutes on this model in other provinces of 
India. 


Affiliated to this Institution there are already 15 Mahila 
Samitis in Assam, and several more in Bihar, Delhi, Simla, the 
United Provinces and Burma. 

The Lanka Mahila Samiti of Ceylon, which has a number 
of branches working under it, and the Parvati-Saroj Samiti of 
Cochin were started under the inspiration of the Saroj Nalini 
Dutt Memorial. The latter organization has deliberately 
associated Saroj Nailni’s name with it in order that this may 
Serve as a source of inspiration to its members, 


The Association has also established cordi 
ship with women’s organizations throughout 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Austr: 
the United States of America, 


Lady Denman, C. N. E., Chairman of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes of England and Wales, sent the follow- 
ing message to the Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association :— 


K We of the National Federation foll 


the reports of your Association, and we 
our congratulations on the remarkable am 


al links of friend- 
the world: in 


alia, Canada, New Zealand, and 


ow with great interest 
should like to express 
ount of progress which 
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has been achieved, and our very best wishes for your future 
work.” 

Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, formerly a member of the 
House of Commons in England, has sent the following message 
to the Association :— 


“The greatest: need of the world to-day is the brotherhood 
of man based as it can only be on international understanding 
and goodwill. The influence of the women of all nations, if it is 
fully exercised to promote that goodwill, can change the face of 
the world ina generation. It is therefore with the greatest joy and 
encouragement that we in England are watching the development 
of the Women’s Institutes in India ; for that movement is based 
on the spirit of mutual help and goodwill; and it is upon that 
goodwill that the future greatness of the world depends. It is 
the greatest pleasure to me to send a message to the women of 
India who through the Mahila Samiti are seeking to foster that 
spirit among their fellow countrywomen.” 


Some idea of the far-reaching character of the work of the 
Association, as well as of the deep spiritual influence of the idea 
of Saroj Nalini’s life over the womanhood of Bengal, will be 
gathered from the following appreciative remarks of Bishop 
Fisher and his wife. Speaking of the work of the Association, 
Bishop Fisher says: “ It encourages and inspires any visitor, 
especially one who has deep respect for India’s past and high 
hopes for her future. It is a living evidence of India’s new ideal- 
ism.” Speaking of the work of the Domestic Industries School of 
the Association, Mrs. Fisher has observed :— 


“ To-day I have seen a worthy monument to a noble woman. 
It is a monument more splendid than the Taj Mahal, for while 
the cold white marble of this building reflects itself in the silent 
Jumna, here the qualities of character of Saroj Nalini Dutt are 
reflected daily in the faces and lives of hundreds of young women 
who are being inspired and made ready to make a more glorious 
Motherland. The visit has been a revelation to me of the possi- 
bilities of our Indian women.” S 


The gratitude and admiration which the Indian women 
themselves feel towards Saroj Nalini have been admirably ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Hemlata Tagore in a song composed by her 
which is sung at the meetings of the M ahila Samitis throughout 
Bengal, and of which a translation is given below :— 


Saroj Nalini, pure and good ; Ave 
Thou hast bequeathed to us thy life’s 
High mission and example divine ! 
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Hark ; how in every Bengal home ; 

Rings loud to-day thy sacred life’s refrain ! 

In new array the women march, 

Holding thy banner proudly high ! 

Hark ! how the world acclaims the glorious rôle 

Of the chaste and constant wife! 

See how our bashful womanhood 

Has found the path of duty opened wide and free ! 

Thy dear Samitis’ loving call 

Has roused the slumbering women of the land — 

From a hundred thousand homes they gather forth, 

Their mission to fulfil for the nation’s good : s 

They have felt thy sacred spell to-day : 

And thy work’s self-siving urge embraced; 

They have learnt that they are not separate, 

But full partners all in joy and grief alike. 

Through thy Samitis has union come 

To fulfil the purpose high in woman's life; 

The closed chamber of Bengal’s hidden home 

Stands open now under thy freedom’s flag. 
The poet Rabindranath Tagore has expressed his apprecia- 


tion of the life and work of Saroj Nalini in the following 
message :— 


to which the good Saroj Nalini dedicated her life 
to react in new and deathle: i 


Book suggested :— 
A Woman of India, by G. S. Dutt. (Hogarth Press). 


vet 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. 
STUDY No. 3. 


SIR JAGADISH CHANDER BOSE, 
By Pror. N. C. Naa. 


Prof. Nag was associated with -the ‘late Sir J. C. Bose in his scientific 
work, 


The first question with which Sir J. C. Bose was confronted 
in his investigations was whether the world was a chaos or of a cos- 
mic order so that the human mind can discover a Unity amidst 
bewildering Diversity. At the very beginning of his investiga- 
tions he found that inorganic matter was by no means inert, but 
that it responded to external stimulation ; over-stimulation was 
found to cause fatigue from which there was a recovery after a 
period of rest. He also found that while stimulating drugs 
caused an enhancement of power of response, certain poisonous 
drugs altogether destroyed this power. He was thus amazed 
to find boundary lines vanishing and points of contact arising 
between the reactions of Living and Non-Living. Since sensitive- 
ness is inherent in matter itself, it thus appeared to him that there 
has been a continuous evolution from the simple inorganic to 
living matter, culminating in the most complex animal life. 


Plant and Animal Mechanism. 


After the discovery of inorganic response his investigations 
were naturally directed to the study of the life-reactions of the 
intermediate kingdom of plants. According to previous con- 
ceptions a wide difference was believed to exist between the 
mechanism of plant and animal life. Two streams of life were 
regarded as flowing side by side with little in common between 
them. 

The plant has always appeared to us very remote, because 
its life is silent and quiescent. In its apparent immobility and 
placidity the plant stands in strong contrast to the energetic 
animal with its reflex movements and pulsating organs. Yet 
the same environment which, with its changing influence, so 
profoundly affects the animal, is also playing upon the plant. 
Storm and sunshine, the warmth of summer and the frost of 
winter, drought and rain—all these and many more come and go 
about it. What subtle impress do they leave behind ? Internal 
pees: there must be; but our eyes have not the power to see 
them. 

Are we to remain satisfied with dark ignorance? It is not 
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for men to yield to difficult circumstances but bravely to con- 
front and dominate them. The life activities of the plant, though 
they appear at first sight to be very different from those of animals, 
yet if it could be proved that they are fundamentally similar, 
this would undoubtedly constitute a scientific generalization of 
very great importance. 


It would then follow that the complex mechanism of the 
animal-machine that has baffled us for so long, need not remain 
unknown for all time, since the intricate problems of animal life 
would naturally find their solution in >the study of corresponding 
problems in the simpler vegetable life. 


The Autograph of the Plant. 


Sir J. C. Bose asked himself: “How could the plant be 
made to write down the history of its inner Ife 2” He made the 
- dumb plant give a tangible answer to a questioning shock. 
Extremely sensitive instruments were then invented for the 
automatic conversion of these signals into an intelligent script 
from which the inner condition of the plant became revealed. 
The plant was, for this purpose, subjected to testing electric 
shocks which were kept uniform time after time. The size of 
the answering movement indicates the vitality of the plant. In 
a highly excitable condition the testing shock gives an extraordi- 
narily -large- reply; in a depressed condition the same shock 
gives a feeble answer ; whereas after death there is no answer at 
all. Thus from the autograph of the plant its internal condition 
becomes revealed. 

From the records obtained in this way it was found that 
plants are often more sentitive to external changes than human 
beings. Thus the slightest diminution of light caused by a 
passing cloud, undetected by our eye, caused profound depression 
in the response of the plant. The plant shows fatigue when not 
allowed sufficient rest. It then loses its power of perception, and 
it is only after half an hour’s rest that it regains its sensitivity. 


In order to show the essential similarity of life-mechanism 
in plant and animal we have to consider the following :— 


1. Certain tissue of the animal under an external shock 


contracts and thus produces movement. This may be described 
as Contractility. 


2. In order to maintain the various activities of life, the 
animal has to consume food. How is the plant enabled to 
obtain its food 2 


3. The growth of plants is so excessively slow that it 
cannot be perceived. How can this invisible growth be instantly 
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visualized? On the success of this depends the possibility of 
either accelerating or retarding growth according to special 
requirements. 

4. The inter-communication and interaction between 
different organs is affected in the animal by means of certain 
conducting tissue known as the nerve. Is there any such 
conducting tissue in the plant which functions like the nerve ? 

5. Inthe animalthere are certain rhythmic tissues which, 
like the cardiac tissue, exhibit automatic movements. Is there any 
tissue in the plant which shows characteristics essentially similar ? 


Contractility of Plants. 


The power of contraction under a shock is conspicuously 
seen in the sensitive plant Mimosa Pudica. It is, however, a 
wrong supposition to divide the plant world into ordinary and 
sensitive plants, for by means of his very sensitive Infinitesimal 
Contraction Recorder Sir J. C. Bose has proved that all plants 
are sensitive, as demonstrated by the resulting contraction 
under a shock ; this power of contraction is abolished after the 
death of the plant. 


Photosynthesis. 


The plant in virtue of its green clouring matter, Chlorophyll, 
can absorb the energy of the sunlight, utilize carbonic acid and 
water and fix carbon in the body of the plant. 

This process is known as photosynthesis. The energy thus 
stored can once more be evolved in the form of heat and light 
during combustion. How is the rate of assimilation by the 
plant under light to be automatically measured and recorded ? 
This is done by a remarkable device, The Photosynthetic Recorder. 
At every gulp of food taken by the plant, it marks a dot ona 
revolving drum and also rings a bell. When the sky is clouded 
or dark, the dotting and ringing of the bell becomes very slow ; 
but when the cloud passes away they become as frequent 
as before. When the plant is subjected to any shock, it is 
“off its food” for a long time, as indicated by the stoppage 
of the tinkling of the bell and of the dotting also. From 
this it is clear that it is desirable to take absolute rest before 
meals, for any irritation does harm to one’s power of assimila- 
tion.» It was also found that the presence of minute traces of 
certain chemical substances induced an extraordinarily great 
increase in the power of assimilation. ‘This fact is highly signi- 
ficant, as it enables us to understand the extraordinary effect of 
minute traces of vitamins on our digestive activity. 
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Movement of Growth. 


The question of growth and its modification under ex- 
ternal changes is a matter of great practical importance, for the 
world’s supply of food depends on the growth of plants. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance to be able to discover all 
those conditions which are favourable to growth. 


The extreme difficulty of the investigation arises from the 
extraordinary slowness of growth. Even the proverbial slow- 
moving snail moves two thousand times faster than the tip of a 
growing organ. For accurate investigations on the effect of a 
given agent on growth, it is necessary to keep all other variable 
conditions, such as light and warmth, strictly constant during 
the whole period of the experiment. We can keep these condi- 
tions absolutely constant for only a few minutes at a time. Ex- 
periments which require several hours for their completion are, 
therefore, subject to serious errors. 

The only satisfactory method is one that reduces the period 
of the experiment to a few mniinutes; that, however, necessitates 
the devising of instruments of extraordinarily high magnifica- 
tions. This was accomplished by Sir J. C. Bose’s invention of 
two different types of instrument for the purpose. 


The High Magnification Crescograph Records. 


By these the growth is magnified ten thousand times. With 
this apparatus it has been possible to record the effect of various 
agents on growth. A very important factor was discovered that 
the effect depends on the strength of the dose. Thus while a 
particular dose of a chemical agent accelerates growth, any 
excess above the critical dose retards it. The same is true of 
the effect of electrical stimulation. 


The Magnetic Crescograph produces a magnification of 
more than fifty million times. It is difficult for the mind to 
grasp magnification so stupendous. Some concrete idea of it 
can, however, be obtained by imagining what the speed of the 
proverbial snail will become when thus magnified by the Magne- 
tic Crescograph. For this enhanced speed there is no parallel 
even in modern gunnery. A 15-inch cannon throws out a shell 
with a muzzle velocity of 2360 feet per second. But the cresco- 
graphic snail would move at a speed 24 times faster than the 
cannon shot, No apparatus has been conceived which brings out 
the invisible movements of growth of the plant so vividly as 
this magnetic apparatus. It is thus possible to detect fiom hs 

e 
effect of a mere touch on growth, 


W 
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Conduction of Excitation in Plants. 


The intercommunicatioh and interaction between different 
organs is effected in the animal by means of a conducting tissue. 
The question arises whether there is a similar tissue in the plant 
for transmission of the excitatory impulse. The difficulty of 
investigation arises from the apparent impossibility of making 
the plant itself record the speed of the impulse correct to as 
short a time as a thousandth part of a second. The difficulty 
has been removed by Sir J. C. Bose’s invention of The Resonant 
Recorder. It was found thai all conditions which accelerate or 
retard the nervous impulse in the animal similarly affect the 
impulse in the plant. All parts of the plant are maintained by 
the conducting tissue in the most intimate communication with 
each other. It is in this way that the plant is rendered a single 
organized whole, each part of which is affected by every influence 
that falls upon any other. 


Automatic Pulsations. 

One of the most puzzling phenomena connected with life 

is the so-called spontaneous or automatic pulsations such as those 
shown by the tissue of the animal heart. 


Similar activities are, however, found in plants like Desmo- 
dium gyrans or the telegraph-plant in which the leaflets show 
continuous up-and-down . movements due respectively to dias- 
tolic expansion and systolic contraction. The special character- 
istic of these movements can only be exactly determined when the 
minute leaflets are enabled to record their pulsations by means 
of the Oscillating Recorder, specially devised for the purpose. 
The records show that like the pulsations of the heart, the 
systolic movement of the plant is relatively quicker than the 
diastolic movement. Parallel effects on the pulsations of animal 
and plant are also exhibited under variation of temperature, 
under different chemical agents and anaesthetics like ether or 
chloroform. As in the animal so also in the plant poisonous 
acid arrests the pulsation at diastolic expansion while alkaline 
poison arrests it at systolic contraction. It is also very remark- 
able that both in the animal and in the plant the arrest induced 
by either of these poisons can be counteracted by the antagonistic 
action of the other. These results conclusively demonstrate 
the essential similarity of the pulsatory mechanism in the animal 
and in the plant. 


Generalization. 


From the plant to the animal_we thus follow the long stairway 
of the Ascent of Life. The plant is seen to be very much nearer 
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to us than we ever thought. We find that it is not a mere mass 
of vegetative growth, but that every one of its cells is full of 
sensibility. We find that it answers to a shock by contraction, and 
that the whole plant is made an organized whole by conducting 
threads so that the tremor of excitation initiated in any one part 
courses through the whole. We have been able to record the 
throbbings of its pulsating life and find these to wax and wane 
under the specific action of different drugs, and come to an end 
at the death of the organism. In these and in many other ways 
the life actions of plant and animal are alike. Thus through 
examining the experiences of the plant it would be possible to 
alleviate the sufferings of man. 


By exploration into the realm of the invisible, the barriers 
which seemed to separate kindred phenomena are thrown down, 
the plant and animal being found to be a multiform unity in a 
single ocean of being. i 

It is not less of a miracle that man, circumscribed on all 
sides by the imperfections of his senses, should yet build himself 
a raft of thought to make daring adventures in uncharted seas. 
And in his voyage of discovery he catches an occasional glimpse 
of the ineffable wonder that had been hidden from his view. 
That vision crushes out of him all that kept him unconscious of 
the great pulse that beats through the Universe. 


Books suggested :— 


Life ané Work of Sir J. C. Bose by Prof. Patrick Geddes 
Response in the Living and Non-Living ) 

Plant Autographs and their Revelations > by Sir J. ©. Bose, 
The Nervous Mechanisms of Plants. J 


. sa 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHING READING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES AND INDIA. 


By Dr. Frank LAUBACH. 


Dr. Laubach worked out a greatly improved method of teaching reading 
in the Philippine Islands and has made three visits to India with the object of 
seoing how far such methods could be applied to some of the Indian tongues. 
In this quest he has had the co-operation in India of people having a specialized 
linguistic knowledge. 


À . STUDY No. 1. 

Spanish, like Latin, is spelled phonetically. During the 
Spanish period in the Philippines this phonetic spelling was 
employed for the written Filipino languages. During the last 
decade of the nineteenth century the Filipinos refined their 
spelling even further. They omitted the letters so andi 01a 
using “k” for both. They then had only about thirteen con- 
sonants and five vowels for each language. There were never 
two letters for the same sound, nor two sounds for the same 
letter. Thus they become the easiest languages on earth to 
learn to read. Thousands of Filipinos taught themselves to 
read with syllabaries.1 


When the United States took possession of the Philippines, 
American teachers failed to discover, or at least to appreciate 
this fact, because a high pressure campaign was conducted to 
introduce only English in the public schools. Students were 
not permitted to use their dialects on public school premises, and 
P aa few American teachers learned to speak the native 

ialects. 


In 1929 The American Board of Foreign Missions opened 
a literacy campaign among the Moslem Moros of Lanso Province 
on the large Island of Mindanao. It was found that the Maranaw 
dialect spoken by these Mohammadans had but twelve conso- 
nant sounds and four distinct vowel sounds, sixteen in all. It 
was already ridiculous to spend months in teaching sixteen 
letters, all pronounced absolutely regularly. Persistent experi- 
mentation reduced the time required until many were learning 
to read every letter in a couple of days. 


The second year a great improvement resulted from the 
discovery of three key words which were well known to every- 
body and which together comprised al the consonant sounds, 
each consonant followed by the letter “a” (pronounced always 


_ 1, Simple word-picture books=—=Ed. 
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as in “father”.) From these three words could be derived any 
word in the language. These key words were as follows ;— 

Malabanga—name of town in that Province. 

Karatasa—Moro word for “ paper.” 

Paganada—Moro word for “ to study.” 

Malabanga is an ideal word with which to open a chart be- 
cause so many Maranaw words may be derived from it. 

For example : 


Coucosbeaasod ma la ba nga : : 


Mamaama mala lala ala lama laba bala banaga nganga. 
man father big to pat God yard profit down ton edge. 

Every one of the above is a well known Maranaw word. 
Each one is taught from the syllables in the key word and put 
into short sentences. Then the same consonants are taught 
combined with the vowel “i” (pronounced as in “in” or “ me”). 
This gives a rich assortment of words, because we combine them 
with those already learned. Thus: 

a ma la ba nga 

i mi li þi ngi 
mimi lami lali lili lima bali bibi 
lingi babai bibai. 

When we combine the same four consonants with “o” we 
find the derived words equally plentiful. (FORS always pro- 
nounced as in “ open *). From all the possible words we select 
those we find fit best together. The SUCCESSION of these two- 
syllable words is EXCEEDINGLY important, for our teachers are 


required to follow across the lines from left to right, in exactl 
the order the words occur on the E hes 


mibi labi ngingi langi 


chart. 

Lesson 1, as perfected in Maranaw to date, looks like this y 

a ma la ba nga 

i mi li bi ngi 

o mo lo bo ngo 

u (asin “us”) mu Ju bu ngu 
ma ma a na la la, a la ma la la ma 
mi mi a mi li li a li li ma li o“ 
mo mo a mo lo lo a lo ma lo o lo 
ba ba - ba bai la ba. -ba la ba li ba lo 
bi bi bi bai Ia bi i bi o bi. lo bi 
bo bo ba bo la bo 


bo la ~ bu la bul 
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nga nga ba nga bo nga lu ngu ma nga o nga 
ngi ngi la ngi li ngi lu ngi lu ma lu mi 
How to teach the above lesson: 
Teacher: “ Have you ever been in Malabanga 2” 
Say “ma la ba nga” slowly. 
Put those sounds on your four fingers, “ma la ba nga.” 
Here they are on this paper. Point to each as I say it. 
“ma la ba nga.” 
Point to “ ma.” A 
(Now drop finger to “ mama” in word lists) Here is 
twice. Say “ma” twice. 
(The pupil will say “ma ma”, which means “ man”). 
Teacher: “ Where is a mama?” (Now point to “a” in 
upper left corner of chart). Open your mouth wide, say “aaa ’’ 


e »”» 


ma 


‘ 


cca? 


‘(as in “father ”). “ What is this (point to ‘ma’)? Here they 


are again (point to the word “a ma” on line below)”. Say to 
them...... “ Yes, where is your wma to-day ?” (Going again to 
key word with finger, point to “ ma”) “ What is this? And 
this ? (point to ‘la’)”. 

Now drop finger to “lala” (third word in lists). Here is 
“la” twice. Say “la” twice. “ Yes, this (pat student on the 
back). (The finger again rises to “a” in the upper left corner). 
What is this? (Then to ‘la’ in key). And this?” ` 

(Finger drops to ‘ala’). “Here they are together. Say 
them. ‘ Yes....did Ala make the world ?” 

So the teacher keeps the student talking every moment, 
always asking what the pupil already knows, never asking a 
question he cannot answer. Not a moment is wasted, nor an 
unnecessary word spoken by the teacher. But let the pupil 
talk all he will. Do not repress him at all. Never frown, nor 
scold, nor look disappointed. Always smile and say “ That’s 
fine! Make the pupil think he is astonishingly brilliant ; 
shatter his inferiority complex. Tell him, in glad surprise, 
“ You are doing so well that I am going to make a teacher out 
of you.” He willstep out into a new world, and will love you 


as his deliverer. 

After the first lesson is learned the student writes a page 
of “ penprint ” or “ manuscript ” style, covering the lesson. he 
has just learned. This style of writing has been found to be easy 


- to learn, easy to read, and about as swift to write as the ordinary 


handwriting. 
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There are three lessons with key words, followed at once 
by very short easy sentences. Then a well-known poem of two 
pages is read, and the student is ready to piece out anything easy. 

Practice is all he will need from this time forward. He 


is urged to subscribe for a simple little paper, and to read every 
word of it. 


STUDY No. 2. 


census report appears i 
already literate, 


This language has the 1 


argest periodical circulati 
the largest number o book: i ea 


s published. i 
opposition from the Visayans a uad Tn 


Before the comi 
century, the Filipinos had i 
Professor Ottley Bayer finds eos ia ee which 
the great Indian 
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intolerance has proven to be a blessing so far as the alphabets 
were concerned, for they were far more difficult than the alphabet 
now in use—the easiest in the world. 

The experiments which have been conducted in the Philip- 
pines, as well as those conducted in Russia, China, Japan, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and many other parts of the world, are of great im- 
portance. From one half to two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
Globe are still unable to read or write. Two-thirds of these are 
in Asia, about one third in India, and another third in China. 
Most of the remainder are in Africa, with about 90 per cent. 
of her population illiterate.- In South America approximately 
75 per cent. of the people are unable to read or write. 

That this is unnecessary is demonstrated by the remarkable 
progress of Russia in ten years. The Committee decided that they 
could not spread their propaganda among all Russians until the 
people were literate, and they therefore made the teaching of 
illiterates a major objective of the five year plans. In ten years 
the literacy rose from 33 per cent. to 90 per cent., according to 
the census reports. 

India is 92 per cent. illiterate. Her literacy rose only one 
per cent, in the ten-year period between the last two censuses. 
‘At that rate it will require 920 years to make India as literate as 
Japan is. But there is no need of India waiting nine hundred 
or even one hundred years. Expériments have proved that 
the same method found so simple in the Philippine Islands can 
be applied to the languages of India, though the results are slower 
because the alphabets are very much longer. 

Conjuncts greatly increase the difficulties, itis true, but 
these difficulties are offset to some extent by the fact that the 
spelling is far more uniform than that of English, for example. 
Sets of charts have been “built ”? in Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Urdu, and are now being used experimentally and improved 
as experience dictates. After such charts are prepared a period 
of months or years is needed to bring them to the state of per- 
fection reached by some of the charts in the Philippines. Copies 
of these charts are available at the book rooms of the Christian 
Literature Society of Madras.* 

The strong movement to introduce Hindi as the national 
ndia has much to be said in its favour. The Nagri 
Hindi and Marathi are simpler than some 
other scripts, though not as simple as Tamil or the Arabic letters 
employed in Urdu. Nagri could quite easily be transformed into 
one of the easiest alphabets to learn in the world. Its letters 


language of I 
characters used by 


* A complete list is given at the end—Ed. 
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Along the coasts of West Africa contact with the European 
peoples is of much longer standing than in the interior, and ın 
consequence the educational problem is different. The const 
towns contain a proportion of Africans who are the product of 
several generations of European education, many have studied 
in England and practise as lawyers. But outside the towns there 
is not this background or culture, and large numbers of children 
do not go beyond Standard II or III in village schools. Quite 
a considerable number of schools, however, take pupils on to 
Standard VI or VII. For many years it was true that boys who 
had passed through school so far could, if they did not become 
teachers, seeure good jobs as clerks with European firms,~or could 
be taken on by various Government departments for further 
specialized training. 


Gradually, however, as children began to go to school at a 
younger age, they passed through the standards more quickly 
and boys secured a Standard VI certificate when they were too 
young to become teachers. Their numbers increased, and at the 
same time the financial depression began to affect the West 
African colonies. Commercial firms were not extending their 
business, and did not require young clerks to train. Govern- 
ment too began to raise the standard required for admission to 
its services, and‘about 1930 there were large numbers of boys 
with Standard VI certificates drifting about in Southern Nigeria 
coast-towns unable to find work, and unable to go back to their 
village and settle down happily to the old life. They had been 
educated for a different kind of life, and the depression had 
affected the markets so that it was hard to make a living in their 
home villages even if they did go back. In Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast and Sierra Leone the Missions have each a number of schools 
to which boys and girls can go on from these primary schools and 
institutions in which they can receive training as teachers or 
Christian preachers, or where they can learn some craft, and the 
last few years have seen a considerable development of an even 
higher stage of education. Sierra Leone has a university college 

. . = 3 
Fourah Bay, which is known through all West Africa. It was 
started over 100 years ago by the Church Missionary Society, and 


most of the leading men in the West African coast towns are its; |, 


graduates. With the development of the other territories of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria, however, with vastly superior financial 
resources, the importance of Sierra Leone has declined, The 
Gold Coast in the years after the War had a period of great TOS- 
perity and a great college was founded at Achimota mEn 

rapidly established a reputation and has survived the depressi A 
In Nigeria too the Government founded two or three eas oh 


geese 
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college near Lagos, which is to train man for the medical, engineer- 
ing and other professions. 


In French Africa too there are village schools teaching first 
the French language and the rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic in that tongue. The most promising pupils are sent 
on to a ‘regional’ school where they are taken farther, and the 
few of outstanding ability are sent on to a secondary school in 
Dakar where they prepare for training as doctors, teachers, etc. 

Having surveyed thus rapidly the provision for the education 
of African boys and girls in West Africa, let us turn to the task 
which presents much greater difficulties—that of helping the 
adult men and women to adapt themselves to the new life into 
which their children are entering with such zest. In the early 
days the schools in Africa were filled by pupils of all ages, old men 
struggled over the alphabet side by side with small boys 
boys. 

Now such mixtures are discouraged ; the learning processes 
of adults differ from those of children, and separation is to the 
advantage of both. Government may give grants for evening 
classes for older people, but in general they Have not yet accepted 
serious responsibility for more than the education of the growing 
generation. The missions have carried on the teaching of reading 
to candidates for baptism, both men and women, since most 
churches require that members should at least be able to read 
the Bible. Missionaries’ wives too usually had classes for teach- 
ing sewing, which gave them incidentally the opportunity for 
friendly conversation, and for the introduction of many new ideas 
about the Christian religion as well as about the care of babies, 
care of the sick and ordinary laws of health. 

There has been, however, in recent years a growing recogni- 
tion that sporadic efforts of this kind could not supply a need 
which is becoming more and more urgent as the structure of the 
old society disintegrates under the pressure of modern conditions, 
and men and women are finding themselves without the guidance 
and restraint of the old ways, and yet remain ignorant of the now 
ways, 

The ‘ Jeanes’ teachers who have been so successful in East 
Africa are trained to look at the school in its setting in the com- 
munity and to relate its activities to the whole of village life. 
Such a man can enlist the interest of the parents because the school 
work at every point possible deals with real life as they know it, 
and they are able to learn from him, and from his wife wlio has 
been trained along with him, much more, than mere reading and 
writing. This particular method has not been adopted in West 
Africa, but that does not mean that the idea of a close relationship 


and big 
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are now arranged so scientifically that one does not wonder at 
the common belief that it was handed down out of heaven. At 
a meeting held in 1935 to consider the adoption of simplifications 
one of the plans under consideration required the learning of 
only nine essential forms for consonants, and such a simple form 
for vowels that the entire alphabet could be le: 


English language is a perfect illustration, for while it is spelled 
worse perhaps than any other language in the world, one sees 
comparatively few improvements in an entire lifetime. But India 
has greater reason to simplify her alphabet than English has to 
simplify her spelling, for only eight out of a hundred in India can 


read, while among English-speaking peoples ninety-four out of a 
hundred can read and write 


The method of teaching illiterates used in the Philippines 
has the following advantages for India :— 
1. The lessons are very inexpensive. 
been made for one pie each, 
2 


2. The students are trained at Once to be teachers and are 
encouraged to teach their neighbours, thus carry- 
ing on the campaign by the aid of voluntary service 
and teaching by the endless-chain method, 

3. Great emphasis is placed upon patient, loving, mutual 
aid, which is characteristic of the Indian people. 

4, The little fortnightly paper which is published to follow 
sthose who learn is so inexpensive that the poor 
people of India could afford to subscribe, 

5. “ Sweeping ” villages clean—t 

and children,—is 

of Indian villages 


Hindi primers have 


eaching men, women 
made possible by the organization 


Literacy Charts, ete. 
Bengali—B. C. Mukerji Esq., 
Calcutta, 
Gujrati_Miss_ Q. Gokhale, 
Sandhurst Road, Gurgaon, Bombay. 
Gurmukhi—Punjab Religious 


Book Society, Lahore. 
Hindi—1. Mission Press, Jubbulpore, Cc. P. 
2. 


the: i i ? 
act i rn India Book and Tract Society, Allahabad 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS 
STUDY No. 4 
Sm Roxar Ross 
By Miss Mary Taylor, M. Sc. 


Miss Taylor is a member of the Compilation Committce of the annual 
British Handbook, and is the Honorary Secretary of the Norfolk Adult School 
eae 1. Introduction. 

Begumpett forty years ago. There in a dark hot little 
office in the hospital is seated a man with his eye glued to a mic- 
roscope. Its screws are rusted with sweat from his forehead and 
hands, and the eyepiece is cracked. Swarms of flies are torment- 
ing him, for the punkah must not be used, as it would blow away 
the dissected bodies of the mosquitoes he is examining. He toils 
in the heat and discomfort, searching for the parasite which 
causes malaria ; but for the present he searches in vain. After 
hours of work, disappointed and so tired that he can scarcely 
see, he leaves the hospital with the problem at which he has been 
working for years still unsolved. 


He is Ronald Ross, a Surgeon-Major in the Indian Medical 
Service. 


2. The Medical Students. 


Ronald Ross was the son of an Indian Army Officer and was 
born at Almora in 1857. He was sent to England to be educated 
and at the age of seventeen entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, as a medical student. At the time he scarcely felt the 
appeal of the great profession of healing, which was a means of 
livelihood chosen for him by his father. He would have pre- 
ferred to be an artist; so he followed his medical studies half- 
heartedly. His real interest lay in seeking to express himself 
in many ways, and musical composition, writing in verse and 
modelling in clay all occupied him in turn, and absorbed him 
more than his work at the hospital. : 


3. Early Days in India. 


In 1881 Ross sailed for India with the commission of Surgeon 
in the Indian Medical Service. The lower ranks of this service 
were overcrowded, and his professional duties occupi 
small part of his day. ce ie 


In his too ample leisure he worked at mathemati i 

| 2 atic 
poetry, and wrote some of his prose Tomances. But Tena n 
he was in these pursuits he was not blind to the suffering ‘of the 
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people among whom he lived, suffering much of which he felt 
sure could be avoided by the application of those scientific 
methods which had revolutionized western civilization. He be- 
came conscious too that he was not doing his share to help. He 
was carrying out his professional duties, but was doing nothing 
to find the cause of those terrible diseases which faced him on all 
sides. So we find him, home for his first furlough in 1888, taking 
his profession much more seriously and qualifying for the newly 
created Diploma of Public Health. 


4. Malaria. 


The disease against which he fought with all his power was 
malaria. The Government of India reported of it as “in many 
tracts a scourge far greater than either plague or cholera,” and 
said that “it maims as well as kills, and causes more sickness, 
misery and death than any other single disease.” In India alone 
it was estimated to cause 1,300,000 deaths each year. 

It had always been associated with marshy districts and was 
thought to be caused by inhaling some poisonous gas rising from 
the swamps. In 1880 a French scientist, Alphonse Laveran, had 
found tiny animal parasites in the blood of patients suffering 
from malaria, and realized that these caused the disease. How 
they entered the blood remained a mystery. 


It was known that other tropical diseases were due to similar 
parasites, and in the case of one of them, Sir Patrick Manson 
had shown that the parasite had to go through part of its cycle of 
development in the body of a mosquito. Was the same true of 
malaria? Manson thought so but he had no proof. This was 
the position when Ross began his investigations. 


5. The Search. 


His problem was first to find the parasite in the blood of a 
malaria patient, then to find a similar parasite in the body of a 
mosquito which had bitten the patient, to trace its development 
in the mosquito’s body and to find how infection was transmitted. 


The first part was comparatively easy. A drop of blood 
drawn from the finger of a patient showed tiny black-pig- 
mented bodies in the red corpuscles. These grew until they 
burst the corpuscles and escaped into the blood serum. There 
they developed into male and female crescent-shaped parasites 
from some of which writhing threads called flagelle escaped 
shortly after the blood was drawn. Ross allowed freshly-hatched 
mosquitoes to feed on malaria patients and dissected them after 
varying numbers of days. He found crescents in plenty, and 
flaggelle, but these disappeared after a few days and no black 
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i ted bodies appeared. Could it be that the mosquito 
ved in the crescents with the man’s blood and that was all? 
Ross felt that that was not.the case, but that something happened 
in the mosquito’s body which enabled it to pass on infection. 


For two years he worked at the problem, often under great 
discouragement. The authorities of the Indian Medical Service 
were unsympathetic. They refused him special leave for his 
researches, and sometimes, when the work seemed promising, 
moved him to other areas where there was no malaria. Then 
there were many kinds of mosquitoes, and Ross had no idea 
which one caried the disease. Close work at the microscope 
became trying in the hot Indian summer, but he toiled on. 


6. The Discovery: 


At last success came. Ross was working on a species of 
mosquito he had rarely examined. About twelve hatched 2 a 
from larvæ and were fed on a malaria patient. Some died, 
some were dissected with no result. 


On August 20th, 1897 fwo remained. Ross determined 


to sacrifice one of these. He searched carefully through the 
tissues, but at first with no success. 


“Nothing. No, these new mosquitoes were going to be 
* a failure: there was something wrong with the theory. 
But the stomach tissue still remained to be examined 
lying there empty and flaccid before me on the glass 
slide, a great white expanse of cells like a large court- 
yard of flagstones, each of which must be scrutinized— 
half an hour's labour at least. I was tired and what was 
the use? I must have examined the stomachs of a 
thousand mosquitoes by this time. But the Angel of 
Fate fortunately laid his hand on my head.” 

He began to examin i 
and found, what he ae Since tie 
laria parasite in human blood. 


The problem was solved ! m he wrote to his wife 


commemorating the discovery, 


“ This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing : and God 

„ Be praised. At His command 
Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath 
I find thy cunning seeds, Á 
(0) million-murdering Death, 
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I know this little thing, 
A myriad men will save. 
O Death where is thy sting ? 
Thy victory, O Grave ? ” 


7. Disappointment. 


The discovery was made but it was not complete. There 
remained the task of following the development of the parasite in 
the mosquito’s body, and finding how it infected healthy men and 
women. Ross hoped to solve these problems in a few weeks, but 
again authorities who could not appreciate the importance of his 
discovery stopped his investigations by ordering him to report at 
Bombay for military duty, and the work was left unfinished. 

Some months later Ross was granted special leave to con- 
tinue his researches. He worked in Calcutta, but the plague 
raging there at the time made men suspicious of even a finger 
prick, so he investigated bird malaria. He was able to trace 
the life history of the parasite and in that way to discover how 
human malaria was carried. 


8. The Discovery Neglected. 


Early in 1899 Ross retired from the Indian Medical Service 
and returned to England, though it cost him half his pension to 
do so. He felt it his mission to convince Government and 
sanitary authorities that the best way to fight malaria was to 
fight the mosquito. Here again his reception was unsympathe- 
tic. With a few exceptions, those in power could not be persu- 
aded to put his discovery into practice. The British Colonial 
Office could not be moved to action. They spoke of the impos- 
sibility of exterminating mosquitoes, and the cost of. the work, 
not having the imagination to see that the disease was cost- 
ing far more. 


Ross was cheered by the good results which followed the 
application of his discovery in Malaya and Panama. There 
were of course many who realized the value of his work, and in 
1902 he received the Nobel Prize for Medicine. The Ross In- 
stitute for the study of Tropical Diseases was founded in London 
in his honour, and he became Director-in-Chief. 

In 1928 scientists were shocked to see in “ Science Progress ” 
an announcement offering Sir Ronald Ross’s archives for sale. 
They realized with shame that a manwho had spent his life in the 
service of others found himself so poor towards the end of it 
that he could only make provision for his wife by selling his 
manuscripts. 
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Fortunately, when his need was known, a fund was raised 
which relieved him of anxiety regarding Lady Ross’s future, 


He died on September 16th, 1932, at the Ross Institute. 


Tt seemed as though he would pass away in his sleep, but in the 
evening he awoke and smiled. 


“T shall find out things—yes— 
yes,” he said. Then he died. 
Suggested Books. 


Ronald Ross, by R. L. Megroz’ (George Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) t 
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CO-OPERATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA: 
By Rar BAHADUR Dr. G. C. CHATTERJEE. 


Dr. Chatterjee was associated with Sir Ronald Ross and is one of the 
founders and the Honorary Secretary of the Central Co-operative Anti- 
Mularia Society, Ltd., of Calcutta, which is doing a most important work in 


Bengal. 
In rural areas the people live with Nature and have to make 
a living out of her bounties, and not by exploiting her, in sym- 
biosis with her as it were; whereas in urban areas, the people 
have not got much to do with nature. If they have anything 
to do with her at all it is to exploit her. 

But those who have got to make a living out of Nature 
know to their cost that she is not always kind. One season of 
exceptional rainfall will mean devastation by flooding, followed 
by the failure of crops and famine ; another year of scanty rain- 
fall will be followed by the failure of crops, producing similar 
widespread scarcity and famine. Besides, depredations of wild 
beasts and other vagaries of Nature make life in rural areas a 
precarious one. “If we add to these the vagaries of epidemic dis- 
eases with the health staff (if there be any in a rural area) not so 
efficient as in urban areas, nor even capable, if they be efficient, 
to deal with a vast area, which is often inaccessible to any 
conveyance except an aeroplane, then life in villages becomes 
really precarious. So, in rural areas, people unconsciously de- 
velop by Nature the virtue of co-operation among themselves, 
to help each other from the vagaries of Nature; which co- 
operation attains such a high degree of efficiency that even the 
best managed co-operative society cannot hope to attain it, in 
spite of all the teachings of Horace Plunkett, Raftielson and 
others. 

In India, this spirit is still a living force, and that in spite 
of the increasing force of rugged individualism which has its 
origin in the growing cities of millionaires where acquisitive- 
ness or struggle for individual wealth is the prevailing force. 
This communal life (giving of free service and free material 
goods rather than of money), and with it necessarily the barter 

ails even now. Each family in villages of the com- 
of the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
eparing the bread for its members with its 


gredients of ground wheat, gram, millet, Indian corn, rape-seed, 


* The dharmashala as a rule is built by the combined contributions of 
the villagers or by some rich, philanthropic man. 
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so that any one taking shelter there can have food also, without 
paying anything. This free kitchen system prevails extensively 
throughout India, so that one can travel for hundreds of miles in 
the interior of India without spending any money. In case of 
marriage or other ceremonies in a family, where free feeding of 
a large number of relations, dependants and neighbours is part 
of the ceremony, the giving of free manual labour as well as milk 
and other commodities to this family by the neighbours and near 
relations is even now the practice followed. In case of floods, 
fire, etc., the people offer their services free of charge to protect 
the bunds, excavate channels and. tanks, or thatch the houses 
of their neighbours. 


This co-operative or communal spirit in rural areas no doubt 
operates for doing away with evils which the people can observe 
with their eyes; but for the epidemic diseases which they attri- 
bute to the inscrutable ways of Nature they are still offering 
prayers to their Gods. The knowledge that recent advances in 
Science have made it possible to prevent epidemic diseases, with 
which propitiating the family Gods have nothing to do, has not 
travelled into the rural areas. Recently, however, this has been 
accomplished, at least for Bengal, and for such a devastating and 
Widespread disease as malaria, to prevent which no offerings or 
prayers to any presiding deity of the disease is necessary—the 
only thing necessary being to keep the place “ water-tidy ’—no 
Unnecessary accumulation of water which will breed mosquitoes 
is to be allowed. This is all that the people have to do by 
their combined or co-operative efforts. To carry on this: syste- 
matically the creation of an organization „termed a co-operative 
anti-malaria and public health society is necessary, confining 
its area of operation within the precincts of each village. In this 
work of confining its energy to one village to obtain success, which 
it can easily do, science has again come to its aid. 

Experiments carried out by scientific men, by catching some 
mosquitoes in a trap and colouring them with a stain such as 
Eosin, and then freeing them at a certain place and again catching 
thom in traps placed at measured distances from the central 
place from which they were liberated have proved that as a rule 
(unless under exceptional circumstances, such as being carried 
by a strong wind or by conveyances such as motor cars or aero- 
planes), they do not travel for their depredation beyond half a 
mile from their place of origin. 


As following this truth is an easy one and has given succesg 
to thousands of villages in Bengal, where it has been tried with 
more or less thoroughness, this movement is spreading from 
village to village like an epidemic. From prevention of malaria 


.@- 
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by anti-mosquito measures to taking steps against the devastat- 


. ing spread in rural areas of small-pox or cholera unhampered 


by remotely-situated State Public Health units, is an easy grada- 
tion. This may consist in the villagers not avoiding the 
sufferers as they used to do before, but in trying to destroy all 
microbe-containing dejecta of the patients, by placing at the dis- 
posal of each family, some disinfectants free of charge by the 
society, i.e., by doing an elementary social service, or getting 
the whole village inoculated* with vaccines which the societies 
now buy. Formerly the vaccinator’s visit to the village for in- 
oculation free of charge was unwelcome and often led to rioting 
and bloodshed. 

Such is the change taking place in the villages by the magic 
spell of co-operation or community life by allaying fear with know- 
ledge. With this knowledge, the ancient communal life which 
the modern disruptive action of urban origin was going to make 
extinct, has got a new lease of life. The immense potentiality 
of this co-operative spirit, in clearing beds of rivers of cross- 
bunds, put up by the villagers themselves, when they them- 
selves see their evil effects, is being taken advantage of by the 
Civil Officers and officers of the Irrigation and Public Health 
Departments throughout Bengal for the resuscitation of rivers by 
which huge tracts of country are now becoming habitable. So 
we appreciate the writing quoted below in praise of .co- 
operative or communal life (taken from “ World Christianity)”. 


: < Modern Science has proved that the human animal could not 


survive without the co-operation of other human animals, 
but that only in his group life man develops any of the 
characteristics which are peculiarly human ; Art, Science, In- 
dustry, Law, Religion—all things that distinguish man from the 
brute—are social in character.....--- p 

The co-operative movement is more than economic. It is 
charged with aspiration and idealism, and it is demonstrating 
day by day that there is more real satisfaction and more business 
success in working together for the common good than there 
ever could be in a free struggle on the part of everybody to get rid 
of everybody else. “ The co-operative development having 


» nothing to do with religious creeds, is essentially religious. It 


cannot help being ; for both its theory and its daily practice are 
definitely designed to achieve a more abundant life for each by 
the process of achieving a more abundant life for all. 
(Regilion and Distribution, by Edward A. Filene, World 
Christianity, first quarter, 1937). 


* The case for inoculation and vaccination is by no means proved. Many 
authorities believe they are actually harmful. Ed. 
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Suggested Books. 


Sonar Bangla, which is the monthly organ of the Central 
Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society and is published in Bengali 
and English. 


Introduction to Co-operation in India, by C. F. Strickland, 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. 
Study No. 5. 

SIR SYED AHMAD KHAN. 

By Proressor K. G. SAIYIDAIN. 


The writer was the Professor of Education at the Aligarh Muslim 
University, which was founed as a result of the work Sir of Syed Ahmad Khan, 
and is now Education Secretary to the Government of Kashmir. 

No study of the recent cultural, political or educational history 
of India would be complete without a due understanding and 
appreciation of the work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the pioneer 
of the nineteenth century renaissance amongst the Indian Muslims, 

_and one of the most important architects of modern India. In 
order to get his great constructive achievements into their proper 
focus, it is necessary to form some idea of the social and cultural 
background of his life and activities. 


Sir Syed was born in the second decade of the nineteenth | 
century (1817-1828). This was a time when Indians generally— 
and the Indian Muslims, in partictilar—were steeped in lethargy 
and decadence. The old culture and social order that had been 
built up during the great days of the earlier Moghuls had broken 
down and nothing had taken its place. Western civilization, 
which had come to India with the European traders and settlers, 
had impinged on Indian culture, but this contest was so far mainly 
antagonistic, and there was no movement for bringing about any 
constructive synthesis of their values. As is always the case in 
such periods of national travail, disorganization and reactionary 
obscurantism characterized all aspects of activity—social, politi- 
cal, cultural and educational. Instead of looking forward 
hopefully and striving for a better future in a purposeful manner, 
people were apt to look back and find a kind of sentimental con- 
solation and escape in contemplating the glories of the past. 


There was a general tendency to reject western knowledge 
and western sciences, and the aid of religion was often invoked 
to lend support to this attitude of obscurantism. This was one 
great danger which beset the people: the unthinking and uncriti- 
cal rejection of everything associated with western civilization 
without any attempt at assimilating its valuable features. But 
there was also another side to this picture. On account of the 
increasing political prestige and power of the British, who had by 
now emerged as the strongest of the various rival European 
nations, their civilization and their ways generally were at a 
premium, and there was every likelihood that with the break- 
down of the first instinctive repugnance and opposition, the pen- 
dulum would swing to the opposite extreme and there would be 
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an equally unthinking and uncritical assimilation of all that 
western civilization had to offer. As a matter of fact, both 
Hindus and Muslims actually passed through this phase in the 
later nineteenth century, when a considerable section of the 
educated classes tried to adopt the superficial aspects of western 
civilization instead of working out their own destiny and their 
own cultural and social salvation. 


Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was, from the very first, alive to this 
twofold danger, and he tried with remarkable insight and per- 


sistence of effort to meet this difficult situation. He carried on 


a successful struggle against his own reactionary co-religionists, 


and by his powerful array of arguments and his educational pro- 
paganda, he convinced many of them that the acquisition of all 
knowledge, whether ancient or modern, secular or religious, was not 
only in every way consonant with the spirit of Islam, but was 


actually enjoined upon every Muslim as a religious duty. He 
reminded them that, in the days of its glory, Islam had stood 


* forth as the champion of science and intellectual freedom, and 
that during the dark ages ofo European History, Muslims had 


kept alight the torch of learning. Thus he compelled them to 
re-examine their position tow: 


ards the whole problem of modern 
knowledge and modern instit 


utions, and opened the way for the 
dissemination of English education amongst the Indian Muslims. 


g to adopt the existing system of 
English education ipso facto and commend it to the 
of his countrymen. This education was secular, ‘ godless,’ 
avowedly utilitarian in its objectives and narrow in its scope, 
out of harmony with the religion and the culture of the people. 
He believed that the Indians with their great assimilative genius 
should adopt and modify English education to suit their special 
cultural needs and their national psychology, and that without 
self-help and initiatiy e 


| e on the part of the people themselves no 
educational reconstruction was possible, 


What is known as the ‘ Aligarh Movement in Education? i 
an attempt at the synthesis of h the onl Bis 


But he was not willin 


acceptance . 
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have now found ready currency—at least in the theory of our 
educational work—does not belittle the significance of his 
vision ; it is a tribute to his great insight into the future educa- 
tional needs of his country. 

Starting with the postulate that Indians should try to assimi- 
late intelligently rather than imitate slavishly the western system 
of education, he gave religion a prominent place in education, for 
it has always been the chracteristic view of all Eastern people 
that no education can be truly successful, in the sense of being 
able to transform the life of a people and to tap the deeper spiri- 
tual sources oftheir being, which does not take due account of 
the values implicit in religion. The state system of education 
was necessarily secular, and as such had failed to command the 
devotion and loyalty of the people ; it had, in particular, alienated 
the sympathies of the Muslims. Sir Syed tried to redress this 
grave defect. He not only introduced religious education in the 
Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, (which later 
expanded into the Aligarh Muslim University) but also undertook 
the far more difficult task of interpreting the teachings of Islam 
in the light of present-day needs and modern knowledge. His 
greatness, therefore, is not merely that of an educational adminis- 
trator but also that of a bold and fearless thinker. 

Sir Syed had been greatly impressed by what he had seen 
of the older English universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
he introduced some of their important educational characteristics 
into the Aligarh College. He placed the training of character 
through the provision of suitably planned environment above 
intellectual work and academic learning, and his ideal was to pro- 
duce “ gentlemen ”, well disciplined in mind, body and character, 
and trained for social life and public leadership. The corporate 
residential life at Aligarh—with its clubs and societies for sport 
and study, its insistence on certain standards of living and con- 
duct, its demand for punctuality, discipline, and ordered free- 
dom, its spirit of cameraderie, its free social intercourse, its living 
and dining and playing together—exercised an irresistible. in- 
fluence on the character of its students. These activities, many 
of which are so familiar to us to-day, appeared to be revolution- 
ary innovations to his contemporaries ! 

Though Sir Syed devoted the later years of his life to the 
service of his own co-religionists who needed all his devotion— 
he was a man of very broad and tolerant views, which is evidenced 
by the fact that during the first thirty years of his publi> life— 
1837-70 he worked for the social, political and educational 
uplift of his countrymen as & whole, irrespective of their religion. 
This tolerance was also mirrored clearly in the institution which 
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THE DOCTOR COMES TO THE VILLAGE. 
by 


RALPH RICHARD KEITHAHN, KENGERI, via BANGALORE, 
_ S. INDIA. 

The writers of these articles, the Rov. R. R. Keithahn and Mrs. Dr. M. M. 
Keithahn, have had considerable experience of the medical side of village life. 
They are closely connected with the International Followship, which has its 
headquarters at Maitri, Kilpauk, Madras. 

The trained Doctor has now been coming to the village. Per- 
haps it has been as well that he did not! But to-day almost 
every newspaper tells us of some new attempt to bring thé more 
abundant life to the 700,000 villages of India—to the villages 
where 90% of the people live. The Government, the Indian 
National Congress, Missions, and such pioneering organizations 
as the Harijan Seva Sangh, the All-India Village Industries 
Association and many another group are invading the village 
areas with a new interest and consecration. The Doctor is in 
heir midst. 

In some instances the Doctor goes in the motor van, as from 
the Vellore Mission Hospital, to stop at the cross-roads among 
the villages. Here and there Ashrams and Fellowships dispense 
medicine in the heart of the countryside. A few village dispen- 
saries have sprung up. Everywhere the “ village doctor” is to 
be found and sometimes doing real good, more often not very 
clear as to what it is all about. It is good that the Doctor is 
becoming more conscious of the Indian village. It isa happy event 
that some of you will be interested enough to read these, which, 
it is to be hoped, may be thought-provoking ideas and experi- 
ences. 


The villager wants and needs health, not medicine. 


May we always keep that in mind. Whenever I go to the 
dispensary, where 50 or 100 or 250 patients are “treated” during 
the day I return sorrowful. We are teaching people to want an 
“injection ”, a “pill”, or nowadays even an “ X-ray ”—some 
easy way to a “ cure ”, and not the great blessing of health itself. 
We are making the patients medicine-conscious,. “ sick ”-con- 
scious and not health-conscious. But a few days ago as I often 
do, I sat in the office of a good Doctor. The patients poured in. 
This Doctor asked a question or two of each patient. If there 
was a request, the pulse might be felt. Now and then the Doctor 
might azise to look into the patient’s eye or ear. If go, it was 
always a very superficial examination. ; 


I saw no stethoscope. With each patient a few words were 


a S 
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written on a slip of paper and the pitiable mass of humanity 
shuffled off to the compounder to get something that would pro- 
bably never bring health. How often I see such haphazard medical 
work! No wonder Gandhiji does not encourage the villager to 
go to the ordinary dispensary. In many cases I am certain more 
harm than good is done. 


How then may we bring health and a health-consciousness 
to the villager? First of all, let us radiate health. It is health 
that all of us want. There is no easy road to this supreme blessing. 
A Doctor working in a village writes: “ The main qualifications 
of a village Doctor are: an ever-smiling face, endless patience, 
and above all a moral character.” In other words, the Doctor 
must be such that out of his life, his appearance, his work, health 
is ever flowing. When we realize this, our battle against disease, 
our struggle for health will have been well begun. In this all 
may have a part. 


Then again, we must work for a better diet. More will be 
written of this in another chapter. But until each individual 
lays the foundation for health in a health-giving diet there is 
little use or possibility of a sound medical programme. All know 
how difficult it is, in the light of present economic conditions, to 
find more money for food. Yet more vegetables can be grown 
about the house: hand-pounded rice can be substituted for 
highly-polished rice; without added cost more grains like `ragi 
can be eaten. Vegetables can be eaten raw for the sake of the 
vitamins. Research people have yet much to do in learning 
of the possibilities of obtaining fish liver oil from the fish avail- 
able. Dr. M. E. Naidu of Nagercoil has pioneered a little in this 
field with encouraging results. The Doctor must bring a better 
diet to the village or most of his work will be in vain. 


A Doctor-friend writes: “ The Doctor must take a keen in- 
terest in the source of water-supply.” It is encouraging to see 
the Government to-day making well-digging in the villages one 
of its chief concerns. l 


However, until the villager knows how to keep his water 
supply clean, how to be certain that no inroads against his health 
are coming from the water supply, again he cannot be sure of 
such permanent health from the Doctor. And the Doctor must 
be the man to help the village in these matters. 


Tae public in India to-day is having its attention drawn to 
prohibition, If prohibition is to be a success, as many of us 
believe that it must, then the Doctor in village parts must have 
a very large part in that success. It is the Doctor who knows 
the evils of “drinking” as few others do. If he will speak the 
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he founded, where Hindu and Muslim students lived and studied 
side by side, and established pleasant social relations with their 
European teachers also. In such an atmosphere, they often 
developed a broad and tolerant outlook, which was not limited 
by narrow, sectarian, provincial, or religious prejudices. 


Sir Syed was a man of remarkable versatility and had an 
almost incredible capacity for hard, sustained work. He achieved 
enough in each separate field of his activity to ensure a place for 
himself in the cultural history of India. He founded public 
schools in Moradabad and Ghazipur and the M.A. O. High 
School at Aligarh, the nucleus of the present Muslim University, 
which was even then an integral part of his educational scheme. 


He organized the All India Muslim Educational Conference 
and the Scientific Society, and through the latter undertook with 
great success the important work of translating valuable English 
books into Urdu. His weekly journal Tahzibul Akhlag, was not 
only a powerful organ of social and educational reform and a 
herald of new thought currents amongst the people; but also 
it set a new standard and a new style in Urdu journalism. 
Through his numerous writings in this journal as well as in various 
Magazines and books he became the founder of a new school of 
writing which aimed at freeing the Urdu language from the 
conceits and decorative verbiage which has smothered its free 
growth. His services to historical scholarship were no less 
valuable. He wrote a standard book describing the monuments 
and buildings of archelogical interest in and around Delhi— 
Asdr-us-Sanadid—which was later translated into French and 
which secured for him membership of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
He also edited with great care and ability the then existing un- 
reliable editions of Ain-i-Akbari which is one of the most im- 
portant source books on Mughal history. The editing of Zia 
Barni’s ‘ Tarikh-i-Feroz Shahi’, and the compilation of a fearless 
and far-sighted monograph on the ‘Causes of the Indian 
Mutiny ” also give clear proof of his historical scholarship and 
imagination. 

His record of public and political services is equally 
creditable. His official career as a Munsif and Sadr Amin, his 
compilation of Revenue Law, his great service to the Indians and 
Englishmen who were in distress during the terrible days of the 
Mutiny, the excellence of his famine relief administration and 
his refusal to accept forfeited Jagirs for mutiny services marked 

him outvat once as a great official and a great-hearted gentleman, 
The Government as well as the people of the country were, 
in due course, compelled to recognize the outstanding merit of this 
extraordinary individual, who had, in his long public life, managed 
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to leave the undeniable impress of his personality and genius 
on the culture and education, the politics and religion, the liter- 
ature and journalism of his period. He was selected by Lord 
Lytton as a member of the Imperil Legislative Councial, where 
he displayed great ability and integrity and won a unique position 
for himself. He was also made a member of the Public Services 
Commission in 1887. He was knighted (K.C.8.I., C.S.I.,) in 1888, 
and the next year the Edinburgh University conferred on him the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. But greater than all these | 


-honours and titles is the unique place of affection and respect 


which he holds jn the hearts of his grateful countrymen and co- 
religionists. 
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THE RADIO AND INDIA. 
By Lr. Coronet H. R. HARDINGE. 
Study No. 1. 
POTENTIALITIES. 


Few will deny the potentialities of wireless broadcasting as 
a means of bridging the otherwise apparently insuperable ob- 
stacle to speedy and substantial progress in the work of rural re- 
construction in India, namely that of distance.» It is difficult 
for the Western mind to appreciate the great difference that exists 
between the conditions of village life in India and those in most 
Western countries. In Indiaa very large proportion of the 
700,000 villages (which is approximately their number if we con- 
sider both British India and the Indian States) are situated at 
great distances from centres of eduation and culture and good. 
roads arerare as a means of communication, while except in quite 
exceptional cases there is no telegraph, telephone, or other modern 
link with civilization. Hence broadcasting offers far greater 
possibilities of serving a most useful purpose in India than is the 
case in a European country. The average standard of living of 
the Indian peasant is exceedingly low and his poverty is pro- 
verbiel largely due to his ignorance of up-to-date methods of the 
conservation of health, the tilling and planting of the soil, the 
advantage of co-operation, and because of his extreme conserva- 
tion and consequent disinclination to adopt better methods. 


In devising rural broadcast programmes, it will be very 
necessary to avoid making them tiresome. These programmes 
will have to consist very largely of entertainment suited to rural 


tastes, and the educational talks will have to be short and simple. 


Such subjects as sanitation, hygiene, child welfare, agricuture, 
cattle breeding, 


thrift and the like, present a tremendousl field, 
but it must always be borne in mind that there is no use what- 
ever, in suggesting anything that it is not in the power of the 
villager to do, having regard to his present poor circumstances. 
Abstract ideas do not appeal to a man with an empty stomach, 
and the aim should be to present, each subject in such a manner 
as to convey the impression that the observance of the advice 
given is likely to lead to some personal, and if possible, financial 
benefit ; otherwise this advice is likely to fall on deaf ears. «Most 
essential of all is that it should appeal to the women-folk since 
without their approval and support any substantial advance will 
be highly improbable. N ‘ 


The question of language is a most difficult one in India, 
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where so many different dialects are spoken, and it stands to 
reason, therefore, that there will have to be a comparatively 
large number of broadcasting stations to deal with rural pro- 
grammes, each catering for a dialect area in such a manner as 
may best appeal to the peculiar tastes and views of the peasantry 
living therein. Already a number of such stations have been 
installed by All-India Radio, and in the course of time it is pro- 
bable that there will be at least fifty such stations in India. 


It is not suggested, as some people seem to think, that wire- 
less broadcasting will take the place of the existing system of edu- 
cation, whether. general or technical. But broadcasting can be 
an exceedingly useful adjunct to that system. It should bring 
new life to the school organization, and in the case of technical 
subjects such as agriculture, it should enable the departments 
concerned to keep alive and continue the results of their work and 
demonstrations given in the course of the occasional visits of 
their staff members to the villages. At present, a village may be 
visited perhaps once a year, and by the time another visit is made 
much, if not all, of the instruction given is likely to have been for- 
gotten, whereas if a broadcasting system exists, it will be possible 
to allocate a small portion of the programme time to each techni- 
cal department and to rural uplift workers in general, to enable 
them to consolidate and continue their work, with the result 
that when next those villages in which broadcasting receivers have 
been installed are visited, it is likely that the various subjects 
covered will not only have been kept alive, but a substantial 
advane will have been made. 


of the reasons why it is evident that broad- 


These are some 
for improving the standard 


casting holds out vast potentialities 
of living of the peasantry in India. Since some 90% of the total 


population of India dwells in villages, and broadcasting evidently 
offers tremendous possibilities in the rural areas, no apology is 
needed for having dealt first with this aspect of broadcasting 
in India. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that it will serve a most 
useful purpose in the towns and cities also, but here the position 
will be much the same as it is in other countries, while in both 
urban and rural areas the dissemination of reliable facts concerning 
topics of general interest will go far to counter the idle rumours 


which hitherto have done so much to stir up communal trouble. 

While plenty of entertainment evidently is desirable, the 
broadcasting of information in regard to topics of the day, free 
from sectarian, political, and religious bias, is likely to achieve 
more in less time, with less effort, and at less cost in India than in 
any less backward country. 
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between aschool and community is absent. The college at Achimota, 
once the secondary department was well established, formed a Social 
Service group called Legon, composed of about 50 voluntary workers 
from Form IV and upwards with about 12 members of the staff. 
On one afternoon a week parties of these workers went out to 
visit the villages round about the college helping the villagers in 
all sorts of ways—cleaning up compounds, giving talks on sani- 
tation and child welfare, teaching reading to illiterate among the 
college servants or in the villages, making drains, planting trees 
for shade and firewood, interesting the farmers in improved 
methods by demonstration plots, holding Sunday school classes, 
giving lectures, running a Savings Bank, etc. 4 ia 


They built a dispensary hut in the nearest village, and under 
trained supervision carried on simple dispensaries in several others 
and persuaded the more serious cases to go to hospital. They 
held a cleanliness week in the same village where they spurred 
the village people, working along with them, to clean up the 
village, dig latrines and build two bath houses with drains. They 
also held a baby show. The appreciation of the villagers was 
shown by the collection, of their own accord, of £8 in small sums, 
which they presented the next year to Legon to recoup it for the 
concrete used. When members of the group left Achimota they 
started similar societies up-country, and after a few years quite 
a number of these had sprung up in different parts of the country. 
Some girls from the secondary school were admitted to the society 
and took their full share of work, especially in infant welfare and 
household matters. After a few years the group was affliated 
with the Junior Branch of the British Red Cross, and as “ the 
Achimota Red Cross Link,” carried on its social service activities 
with unabated zeal, 


They met with frequent disappointment on account of the 
apathy of villagers, but the college is large, the staff young and 
keen, and the stimulus of membership in a great society dispels 
the discouragement of the few, while those working up-country 
find their enthusiasm rekindled when they meet at the annual 
conference of Social Service societies. 


Another, quite different, example of an effort t 
folk to move forward with the pues may be iy acne 
Nigeria. This part of the country has been until recently re- 
mote from European influence, and schools have been less 
widely spread than in the Southern Provinces An Anieri i 
Mission opened work in a new area some years ago mi 
began with a new experiment in education. They uma 
some of the surrounding villages to send in to the enti station 
one or two of the young men who were already leaders among 
© hed 


irom Northern “ 
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their contemporaries. Each came with his wife, and they were 
trained, the men to teach or do simple dispensary work, and the 
women in the better care of homes and children. The training 
was of the simplest but closely related to the ordinary life of the 
village, and the couples went back to work together to make the 
community happier and healthier. The teacher opened a simple 
school where all the teaching dealt with village problems, using 
these to introduce the new arts of reading, writing and arith- 
metic; the other gave his time to treating sores and minor 
ailments, persuading those who were beyond his skill to 
go to the mission hospital. Both men resumed their normal 
places in the village, though the houses they built themselves 
on their return showed signs of what they had learned 
from the white men, their crops were grown from selected 
seed and yielded more, their babies were healthier and did not 
suffer from sore eyes or scabies, their fowls and goats had their 
own quarters and did not lodge with the family. In short, those 
men were not strangers of a different way of life whose words 
could be lightly disregarded, but kins-folk who had learned from 
their stay in the Mission station new ideas, which were neverthe- 
less obviously good ideas, and who were helping the whole 
village to move forward as a community to a new day of better 
health and new happiness. 

These are two examples of attempts to help the older people 
to change with the times, and take what is good from the Western 
civilization which is coming round them. Many other schools 
and societies, Mission and Government, are trying to do this in 
these and other ways. There is much still to be done, but many 
people are awakening to the need, and a memorandum* on the 
education of rural communities, prepared by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education at the Colonial Office, and communicated to 
all the African Governments, will draw the attention of Govern- 
ment officers to this need, and to the advantage that would arise 
to such undertaking from the co-operation of the Medical and 
Agricultural Departments of Government with the Educational. 

Books Suggested. ; 

Memorandum on the Education of African Communities. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, London, Colonial No. 103, 1935, 6 pence). 

On the Edge of the Primevat Forest, by Albert Schweitzer 
(A. and C. Black 6/-). 

More from the Primeval Forest, by Albert Schweitzer, 
(A. and C. Black). 

Co-operation in Africa, by C. F. Strickland, 6 pence. 


*Memorandum on the Education of African Communities, published by H.M. 
Statio nery Office, Cclonial No. 133, 1935. 6d. net. 
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Study No. 2. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Having regard to the poverty of the average Indian peasant 
it is quite evident that we cannot hope that the habit of listening 
to the programmes radiated from Indian broadcasting stations 
will develop in the Indian countryside as spontaneously as has 
been the case in the West. Very rarely indeed will it be within 
the financial means of the individual to acquire and maintain a 
broadcasting receiver. Consequently if the benefits of broadcast- 
ing are to be adequately conveyed to the rural areas, it will be 
necessary to bring this about by way of community receivers. It 
will be advantageous here to consider the main principles which 
must govern the design of such receivers, which for a number of 
reasons cannot be of the ordinary commercial type. Evidently 
they must be built to withstand extremes of climatic conditions 
such as excessive heat and humidity, the prevalence of destruc- 
tive insects, and dust-storms. Since the average horny-handed 
son of toil cannot be expected to readily master the necessarily 
delicate adjustments of a wireless receiver, it is desirable that 


programme in- 


à at manner to supply 
the necessary electric power to the community receiver is a most 


important matter, the usually considerable distances from places 
where batteries can be recharged, and inadequate means of satis- 
factory transportation, rendering maintenance both difficult 
and expensive. As the result of considerable research and ex- 
periment by the All-India Radio authorities, a standard design 
for such a receiver has been evolved which is now being introduced 


es and meet the 
t progress can be 


Even a small percentage of the half-million or s 


5 : o vill i 
India would seem to offer sufficient incentive, while ages in 


the fact that 
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the principle of broadcasting to rural population is spreading 
throughout the Near and Far East, where village conditions do 
not greatly vary, is surely well worth taking into account. Con- 
sequently it seems reasonable to hope that it will not be long be- 
fore this obstacle to a rapid extension of the principle will be 
overcome. 


Study No. 3. 
SOME EXPERT OPINIONS. 


The following extracts from an article contributed by the 
writer to “ World Radio” of November 25, 1932, summing 
up the views of the various contributors to a series entitled 
“ Broadcasting and India’s Future” originated by the writer | 
in that journal on August 26, 1932, will perhaps serve as a 
useful corollary to the articles already contributed to this hand- 
book, showing as they do what a strong case there is for the 
creation of rural broadcasting services in India :— 

Mr. Brayne of the Indian Civil Service, who for a number of 
years past has given of his best in the cause of rural uplift in 
India, and of whose book, Socrates in an Indian Village, Mahatma 
Gandhi, writing in “ Young India” said that “His ideas on 
village education are, in my opinion, perfectly sound and difficult 
to improve upon,” has written as follows :— 

“ It is impossible to suppose that when every villager.... 
really knows just why his family is unhealthy, his home 
uncomfortable, and his livelihood poor and precarious 
we should not find people beginning to put things right 
themselves and helping others to do so, too...... ái 

“The knowledge necessary for a campaign of rural recon- 
struction can be disseminated throughout the villages by 
broadcasting more cheaply, more quickly, and more cer- 
tainly, than by any other means yet devised. 

“ Broadcasting is the ideal method of producing both the 
stimulus and knowledge necessary to move the villager to 
carry out those simple changes in his habits and methods 
that will make all the difference to his health, wealth and 
happiness. 

“ If constant touch with the outside world which broadcast- 
ing will mean, merely spelt luxuries and sensational news, 
‘the villager would be far better off in his present isolation. 
But properly handled, the wireless can be made to mean 
for the Indian village such health; wealth and comfort as 
it has never known, and in all probability can never know 
by any other means. Broadcasting can do more in a few 


T4 


years in the general spread of knowledge than all the other 
methods of education put together can do in a lifetime.” 


Mr. Strickland, a distinguished Indian Civil Servant, whose 


long connection with co-operative societies in the Punjab, renders * 


his views upon the subject of special interest and value, draws 
attention to the activities of Soviet Russia in regard to broad- 
casting. He wrote as follows :— 


“The Russian Soviet and the Indian Empire each contain 
600,000 villages, but the population of India is three times 
that of Russia. The value of Broadcasting as an agency 
for teaching and enlightening a huge mass of backward 
and illiterate peasants was soon grasped by the Soviet 
rulers, and 57 wireless stations were in 1928 transmitting 
to 250,000 village receiving stations....The programme 


for 1932 contemplated an addition of 800,000 more such 
posts.* 


“Tt is not only a question of electoral propaganda, though 
the danger of millions cf ignorant and helpless voters is 
obvious ; nor only of law and order, though by means of 
broadcasting in the village, wild rumours might be con- 
tradicted, and directions given in time of flood or famine. 


“ Moro than anything else, what matters is to place the 
peasant in a position to understand the new economic life 
which is upsetting the old stolid customs and the old stable 
prices, and offering him distorted news and perilous temp- 
tations which excite him, but do not bring happiness... . 

Professor Hamley, M.A., D.Sc., who has spent many years 

of his life in India, living among, and at times, even as one of 
her people, tells us how the various subjects now taught might 
be more suitably treated, and from his three most interesting 
articles the following is extracted : 

“ The needs of India, like our own, are the needs of the whole 

» man; they are the needs of the mind and the spirit as well 
as of the body....Indian education is in a state of inertia, 
which can only be overcome by a force that can over-ride 
conservatism and annihilate space. Such a force we have 
in broadcasting 


“ Tf the franchise is to be extended to him (the Indian pea- 
sant) as we hope it will, it is imperative that he be politi- 
cally educated. What better way of educating him than 


5 Du eas 

* Since this was written, there have been continuous devel i 
organization throught the U.S.S.R., and Broadcasting in tat. a z ahs 
one of the most potent means of State control. 7 
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to present all sides of a question to him in reasoned state- 
ments by representative speakers ? ” 
Mr. Bulow, an engineer of the B. B. C., who was the first 


. Chief Engineer of the Indian Broadcasting Company, contributes 


two very excellent articles of a more technical nature, in which 
he shows convincingly how entirely practicable is a broadcasting 
service for rural India such as we have in mind. 


He concludes with the following shrewd remark :— 

“ Finance should not be the stumbling block, for, if the great 
irrigation scheme can be financed because the need of 

*them is seen, why not also the much less costly broad- 
casting scheme when its even greater need comes to be 
realized ? ”” 

Colonel Murray, Secretary of the British Empire League, has 
approached the subject from yet another angle, which can best 
be illustrated by quoting from his thoughtful and interesting con- 
tribution, as follows :— 

“ Any step that can be taken to bring about a dependable 
source of news, facilitating improvement in methods of 
production and marketing of agricultural produce, or 
handicrafts, or other finished articles of industry, must be 
beneficial to the community to which that source is in- 
troduced...... An atmosphere of contentment is based 
upon the one and only sure foundation of human happiness, 
namely, reasonable prosperity ...... j 


More recently, the following extract from an article which 
appeared in The Times of July 28, 1937, is an eloquent summing up 
of the subject :— 


“No country offers greater scope for this use of wireless 
telegraphy. Its vast distances and lack of communica- 
tions, the poverty and illiteracy of the majority of its 
peasantry, its teeming population seem to preclude any 
sweeping and sudden advance in education. Yet educa- 
tion is necessary if Indians, and above all, that vast 
majority of Indians who live a laborious and monotonous 
life in half a million villages, are to improve their material 
situation, to enrich their political powers and liberties 
under the new Constitution. Broadcasting, which turns 
the flank of illiteracy and conquers distance, seems the 
ideal medium for the purpose.” * 

*This article was written by L. Fielden, Esq., Controller of Broadcasting 

in India.—Ed. 
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Books Suggested. 


Broadcasting and India’s Future—The Peshawar Exper:- 
ment, being an article in the “ Asiatic Review ” of October 1935. 


A Scheme of Rural Reconstruction by F.L. Brayne. (Uttar 
Chand Kapur & Sons, As. 4). 


The Indian Listener. (Official Journal of All-India Radio.) 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN WEST 
AFRICA. 


By Miss B. D. GIBSON. 
Miss Gibson is an official of the International Missionary Society. 


Africa is one of the latest comers into the life of the modern 
world. For some of us in our schooldays the map of Africa was 
only an outline with some places marked round the edgê, the 
interior a blank with supposed mountains of the moon and 
mythical rivers marked in dotted lines. A land without roads, 
with ng wheeled vehicle, no means of locomotion but one’s feet 
or a canoe, has been brought, in the span of a man’s life, into the 
modern world of aeroplanes, motor cars, railway trains and 
steamers. Men whose first years were spent in forest villages 
where no breath of change had entered are now tending compli- 
cated and delicate machinery, a man who had never seen a wheel 
used to save human strength may be driving a motor car—often 
to the imminent danger of both passengers and passers-by. Such 
a rapid flood of change means a, tremendous educational task, 
since it is not only the children who have to be introduced to 
life and shown how to play their part in it, but parents too have 
to learn a new technique to suit new circumstances. 

In Africa the Christian missionary has usually been among 
the pioneers of the European nations. David Livingstone, who 
filled in so much of the map of Africa, was a missionary, and where 


` he led others have followed. With the missionaries went the 


Bible, and as soon as the native language had been mastered and 
reduced to writing, some parts of the Scriptures were translated 
into it. This gave the first incentive to the African to master 
this strange new magic art. Most missionaries did not stop at 
that, and gradually schools grew up, developing slowly from 
village schools content with the three #’s to higher schools, the 
training of teachers and pratical training in various crafts. All 
Governments in recent years have grown more and more interested 
in the education of the African, but their policies vary. The 
French Government has started a complete school system of 
its own and only tolerates mission schools. In the British 
colonies there are some Government schools, but the bulk of the 
schools is still under missionary auspices, carried on with the help 
of grants from the Government, and co-ordinated into a coherent 
system by the Government. In the Belgian Congo the Govern- 
ment gives large grants to Roman Catholic mission schools and 
entrusts the few Government schools to Roman Catholic teaching 
Orders, but permits the Protestant missions also to carry on 
schools with their own resources. 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. 
Study No. 6. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
By Mr. J. C. CARPENTER. 


For a number of years Mr. Carpenter was a member of the Compilation 
Committee of the Annual British Adult School Handbook. 


Introductory. 


Social reformers, in England, have sprung from various 
classes. Some, like Lord Shaftesbury, have béen aristocrats ; 
others, like Keir Hardie, have come of poor, working-class parents 
and their zeal for reform has been prompted by their own suffer- 
ings in youth. 

Charles Kingsley, one of the greatest English champions of 
better social conditions, came between these extremes, being the 
son of a village clergyman in the Anglican Church. He was born 
in 1819, at the small Devonshire village of Holne (where a fine 
Church Window perpetuates his memory) and was educated at 
Heleston, Cornwall, King’s College, London, and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. He then entered, at the age of 28, the 
ministry of the Church of England, serving in the same parish 
of Eversley, Hampshire, until his death in 1875. His life was 
many-sided and the range of his interests wide. In addition to 
being a preacher and lecturer of great influence, Kingsley was a 
keen naturalist, a poet of considerable merit, and the author of a 
number of novels, volumes of essays, etc., which had a wide 
circulation. 


Of such a versatile character it is impossible to deal ade- 
quately in one chapter, and these notes must be confined almost 
entirely to a further aspect of his activities—social reforms. 

Conditions in England in Kingsley’s Early Days. 

Such great changes have taken place in England that it is 
not easy to visualize the conditions of life less than a century ago 
when Kingsley commenced his life-work. Now, every child has 
free education ; then, very few indeed of the working classes 
could read or write, and infants of five years old worked in the 
fields, whilst children under ten were employed long hours in 
factories and coal mines. Now, thanks to good sanitation and a 
pure water supply, cholera is unknown, and small-pox almost 
so, but 90 years ago these diseases were rife and in some years 
cholera alone claimed 50,000 deaths annually. Now, the working 
people have at least some power of commanding reasonable wages 
and conditions of labour, but then labour was miserably rewarded, 
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farm labourers in many districts receiving 7s. per week on which 
to feed and clothe themselves and their families. 

Nor was the cost of food low ; on the contrary it was terribly 
high, and a loaf of bread cost as much as many a man could earn 
in two days. Kingsley, sensitive to suffering in others, a passion- 
ate lover of his fellow-men, and holding high ideals of how noble 
and happy they might be, was moved to sorrow and anger at the 
unhappy condition of the poor among whom he worked, both in 
his own district and elsewhere. His efforts to make possible a 
richer and fuller life for his fellows took many forms, of which 
several deserve special mention. 


Sanitation. 


Kingsley, who took a keen interest in scientific subjects, was 
one of the first to recognize the close connection between sani- 
tation and health, and at a time when plagues and disease were 
generally considered as inevitable, he insisted that they were 
largely the result of impure water end bad sanitation. During 
a great outbreak of cholera in London, in 1849, he spent much 
time in the badly affected districts, not only helping to relieve 
suffering but examining the causes of it, the chief of which he 
found to be impure water. 


The authorities were not alive to the danger and the urgent 
need for action, but Kingsley agitated, lectured, wrote pamphlets 
on the subject, interviewed the Prime Minister and other in- 
fluential men, and enlisted the support of doctors, bishops and 
others, until action was taken by the authorities. Ignorance of 
the laws of health—both on the part of the common people and 
also the so-called educated classes—was the principal obstacle, 
and this, by voice and pen, he set himself to overcome, which he 
did with considerable success. 


Agriculture. 


Even to-day, agriculture is the biggest single industry in’ 
England, but in Kingsley’s day it occupied a much larger place. 
Yet too often the farmers and landowners were more concerned 
with the preservation and hunting of game than with the proper 
cultivation of the soil. The land was neglected, for high pro- 
tective duties enabled the farmers to get a high price for a re- 
latively small production. Kingsley urged a better use of the 
soil, and more scientific methods of farming. More particularly, 
however, he fought for a more humanitarian treatment of the 
chief sufferers from this bad state of affairs—the farm-labourers 
and their families. The years immediately preceding the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 have since been known as the 
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truth, if he will tell his patients and others of what he knows and 
experiences, there will be a new attitude towards life-destroying 
drinks and drugs. 

The medical office should be full of charts which portray 
the secrets of good health. And when words are used they 


should always be in the vernacular. But most of the people will - 


not be able to read, and such pictures must tell their own story. 
In fact, there ought to be several sets, which are now obtainable 
from such organizations as the Red Cross, Temperance organiza- 
tions and the Health Departments of the Government. Different 
sets can be put up at different times. Nay, more than this, the 
Doctor should use these in his special talks to the villager, in his 
propaganda work on Market Day and at other times. The best 
village Doctors I have seen have been those who spent a great 
deal of their time outside of their offices and dispensaries doing 
this sound propaganda work for health. 

A good deal has been said in this chapter about the work of 
the Doctor outside the village hospital; and this because of its 
importance. But what will the Doctor do within his office where 
patients come to him? He will radiate health in every way 
possible ; he will do his best to promote health-giving habits 
among his patients. Hours must be spent in explaining the 
reasons why. A famous Doctor in the U. S. A. has recently said 
that 'no Doctor could care for more than six patients a year satis- 


factorily. Of course, we know that such care is impracticable. . 


Yet it should make us stop and think when we judge our work 
by the hundreds and thousands of patients who come to the dis- 
pensary door each year. The right kind of food, exercise, health 
habits such’ as cold baths, deep breathing, sun-bathing, re- 
laxation, sleep, recreation and self-control of all emotions, can do 
more in many cases than can any medicine. It is true that a 
pain may be relieved, a sore may be healed—and this may be 
good—but if we do not help the patient to live the life that brings 
no pains, no sores, no illness, we have done little of the work that 
it is the Doctor’s to do. 


When the trained Doctor, compounder, nurse and midwife 
go to the village they ought to build their health programme in 
the light of the needs of the village. For example, the ordinary 
village midwife has practically no knowledge of what it means to 
be medically clean as she does her important work. It is a wonder 
that the results of hér work are not more tragic than they are. 
Surely one of the essentials in a truly helpful medical programme 
is the training of that village midwife. It is our experience that 
even though a trained midwife comes to the village, the local 
midwife will be used in a large number of cases. And in this 
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connection it should be mentioned that the Doctor must give 
much more attention to the pre- and post-natal care of the 
mothers. The villager must be educated as to the importance of 
such care. Only then can we expect healthy children and happy 
mothers. 


This leads to the suggestion that any programme of village 
medical work must depend to a very large extent upon voluntary 
leadership. Moreover, the programme which has been outlined 
lends itself to such leadership. The village midwife, the village 
doctor, the school children and teacher, the “scouts,” the pan- 
chayat—every potentiality for health must be mustered into the 
“health unit ” of the village. 


. That programme must be simple. The village is simple. 
The villager cannot afford expensive care. Nor can the Govern- 
ment afford to give it if all are to receive. The Doctor still 
needs to learn how to make his services reasonable that the 
villager can consider using them. Much more needs to be 
learned about simple village remedies when such are needed. 
And we hold that if we think in terms of a health-programme 
instead of a medicine-programme we shall be giving the villager 
not only what he needs but also what he can afford. Of course, 
there will be exceptions. The villager cannot afford injections 
for leprosy for example. In such cases, state aid must be given. 
But these exceptions do not change the main thesis. 3 

Our medical program must be comprehensive. That is 

it must deal with every phase of the health needs of the village 
The following is a suggestied programme : 

1. Organize “ Village Health Unit” ; Doctor, “ village 
doctor’, midwife, schoolmaster, headman and a 
few enthusiastic villagers may be members. 

2. Co-operate with village panchayat; formulate and en- 
force simple health rules for village in regard to: 
food adulteration and cleanliness; effective con- 
trol of infectious and contagious diseases ; provision 
for and adequate care of bathing places, latrines, 
play-grounds; necessary inoculations and injec- 
tions ; village cleanliness ; mosquito control; water 
control; control of garbage, flies, and rodents; and 
provision for annual Health and Baby Welfare week. 

“ 3. Co-operate with Government in care of lepers; in 
eradicating epidemics; in promoting the village 
health programme. ‘ 

4. Programme for better village diet and for village and 
kitchen gardens. 
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5. Healthy home projects and contests; windows, lat- 
rines, proper drainage, simple cots. 


6. Training of local midwives, local medical and first- 


aid workers to do simple dispensing and dressing” 


and health propaganda work. “ Children’s Sani- 
tary Unit.” 

7. Research work of a simple nature as to possible local 
and simple remedies for snake-bites, wounds, minor 
complaints, etc. There are “Simple Remedies ” 
books which will be of help. 

8. Anti-leprosy ; anti-tuberculosis ; anti-syphillis ; “ anti- 
gonorrhea; anti-hookworm; anti-malaria; anti- 
typhoid ; anti-malnutrition programme. 


9. Propaganda work: for prohibition, better diets, 
sanitation, better homes, hygiene, against street 
dust, proper use of cow-dung. 


The Doctor is coming to the village. He will be coming more 
and more. May I again urge him to come radiating health, with 
endless patience and with a character beyond reproach? And 
you who will read this, you who will be interested in the welfare 
of India’s villages, may I urge you first of all to live health- 
giving lives? That can be your greatest contribution in this 
programme... But you need not halt there. You have already seen 
that in the programme outlined there is much that the layman 
can do—especially the layman with the education you already 
have. With that you can quickly and easily learn the funda- 
mentals of health, if you do not already know them. You can 
readily learn something of First Aid and simple home remedies. 
You and I can do much to make the work of our Doctor friend 
a success. Nay, more than that, unless you and I do co-operate 
in large ways with the Doctor, the task before him is impossible 
of solution. 


Suggestions for further study : 


J. Secure and study the junior and other health pro- 
grammes of the Red Cross of the Provinces and 
Indian States. 

2. Study the latest health bulletins of the Government of 
India; e.g., Health Bulletin 23—“ The Nutritive 
Value of Indian Foods and the Planning of Satis- 
factory Diets”, 1937. Price Annas 2. 

(Available at all large bookstores), 

3. “ Yogic Physical Culture ” by S. Sundaram. (May b 

secured at Gurukula Ashram, Kengeri, A 
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INDIAN FOODS AND NUTRITION. 
By Minprep McKir Kerruann, M.D. 


There is a great need in India for more knowledge of foods 
and their nutritive value. The practical aspects and simple 
truths of nutrition may be easily understood, and should be 
learned, by the rising generation not only that they may derive 
benefit for themselves but also that they may be in a position 
to instruct others. We have today a fair idea of the nutritive 
requirements of a balanced diet and the nutritive value of Indian 
foods. , š 


Deficient Diets. 


It is well known that diets in India are extremely ill-balanced, 
and the deficiency varies from province to province. While for 
millions of people in India the problem of diet is getting enough 
to eat, yet customs and methods of preparation cause the loss of 
much food value that could be saved and utilized. On the other 
hand, the diet of the well-to-do i3 also defective though in a 
different way. For the poor the choice of food is extremely 
limited ; few have an adequate diet, while most people are ignor- 
ant and prejudiced about food. So one finds malnutrition as 
readily among the prosperous classes as in the underfed masses. 
Throngs of people exist in a dreary state of sub-health, without 
energy or spirit because they lack either the means or knowledge 
to remedy this condition. The most effective remedy is an educa- 
tional programme which will teach people what to eat and how 
to use more effectively what they already have. 


Results of Malnutrition. 


The extreme results of malnutrition. such as rickets, scurvy 
and anaemia, are easily recognized and most frequently dealt 
with, while the subtle changes are less known and often un- 
recognized. Infants, the foetus, pregnant and nursing mothers 
suffer most. While there is Some recognition of the special needs 
of pregnant and nursing women, it is not generally understood 
what elements in the food are most required as extra vitamins, 
calcium, pihosphorus, iron and copper ; and that the child may 
start life either with a well-balanced organism or a handicapped 
physique, in accordance with the sound or unsound diet of the 
mother. An adequate supply later to the mother or child cannot 


can prevent further damage and matters getting worse. Other 
periods of greater Tequirement are in early childhood from about 
the 6th to the 9th year and early adolescence from about the 11th 
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“ hungry forties ”, and certain it is that a large part of the rural 
population was in a state of starvation, or, at best, semi-starvation. 
Kingsley, then a young man in his twenties, took up the cause of 
these oppressed people. His first novel, “ Yeast”, portrayed ‘in 
burning words the wrongs of the south country peasants, and 
did much to rouse the country to a sense of responsibility in the 
matter. This challenge of the reformer produced a storm of 
protest from defenders of the existing order, however, and the 
hostility to Kingsley was so great that when, two years later, he 
wished to publish a second novel (“ Alton Locke”) great diffi- 
culty was experienced in finding a publisher. * Opposition only 
served to strengthen his resolve, and he continued to advocate 
more humanity and justice towards the working classes. 


Education. 


There was nothing quixotic about Kingsley’s crusading ; he 
had a sure sense of the essential things, and quite early in his 
career he realized the prime necessity of an educated democracy. 
At a time when the education of youth (at any rate of the poor) 


was left to the inadequate care of charity and religious organiza- ~~ 


tions, he advocated a system of State education for all. The year 
before the passing of the Education Act of 1870 he was the Presi- 
dent of the Education Section of the Social Science Congress, 
and urged “ the duty of the State to educate all alike in those 
matters which are common to them as citizens.” Meanwhile in 
his own village he had opened a school for children and used his 
own house in which to conduct an evening school for adults. 


Electoral Reform. 


The movement of the Government in the direction of these 
various reforms, so badly needed, was slow in the extreme, largely 
for the reason that the working classes were so inadequately re- 
presented in Parliament. Actually, the non-propertied classes 
were without a voice in the Government of the country. 


The so-called “ Chartist” Movement of the middle of the 
19th century had for its object the removal of this inequality and 
laboured for the extension of the franchise. Kingsley associated 
himself with his friend F. D. Maurice in assisting this Movement 
and helping to guide its activities into the most effective channels. 
Under the name of “ Parson Lot” he contributed regular articles 
to the periodical “ Politics for the People,” and copies of his 
* Village Sermons ” had a wide circulation amongst the Chartists. 


Conclusion : Kingsley’s Religion. 
It will be seen that Kingsley’s religion was not merely 
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contemplated and passive, but intensely practical. Love of God 
and of man were to him inseparable. His religion gave him a 
high conception of the value of human life, and was the compelling 
force to unselfish and widespread efforts to make life more secure 
anid more happy for multitudes of his fellows. Like all refor- 
mers, he met with misunderstanding and with opposition, but, 
nothing daunted, he pursued his course, sacrificing health and 
strength to such an extent that although naturally of a strong 
constitution, he died at the early age of 55. ‘ 


It can truly be said of him, in Browning’s words, that he was 
‘ One who never turned his back, but 

‘marched breast forward ` 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were 

worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 

Fight better, sleep to wake.” 

Book Suggested. 


Alton Lock, by Charles Kingsley. (Everyman’s Library). 
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to the 15th year. Stunted growth, diminished resistance to 
disease, lowered vitality and mentality are the less extreme re- 
sults of malnutrition. A long-continued deficiency of the vital 
element leads to rickets, scurvy, beri-beri, pellagra, severe anaemia, 


etc., and predisposes to malaria, typhoid, dysentery, diabetes, ` 


and tuberculosis through lowered resistance. 
Food Values. 


During the past 25 years scientific research in the field of 
nutrition has led to findings of great significance. There was 
a time when the function of food was to satisfy the appetite and 
a balanced diet was unknown and unneeded. ‘People‘+lived 
simply, hunted and foraged for food and ate it as served by 
nature or with very little preparation. To-day we do not find 
evidence of malnutrition or deficiency diseases among those people 
who adhere to the fundamental principles of living. But with 
the progress of civilization people began to live more sedentary 
lives and to eat prepared foods which in the process of preparation 
had lost most of their food value. With the discovery of vitamins 
began a race to rediscover what had been lost. Yet much is still 
to be learned, especially as to Indian food-stuffs. 


Foods may be placed in two classes, (1) “ Protective Foods ” 
consisting of 9 vitamins whose importance is known, and about 
90 inorganic salts which, though present in minute quantities, 
are responsible for regulating the physiological mechanism ; 
(2) “ Non-Protective Foods ” such.as protein, carbohydrate and 
fat. 

Protein. 


Protein is the most important of the non-protective foods and 
is concerned mainly with growth. Therefore the most important 
time to eat protein is in babyhood, childhood and youth. Adults 
do not require such large quantities. However, during pregnancy 
and lactation women need a greater amount than at other times, 
Research students maintain that the protein of animal foods is 
of higher value and more easily utilized than that of vegetables 
and should be 1-5 of the protein intake. There are two sources 
of protein, (1) Animal—found in meat, fish, eggs, milk, and milk 
products; (2) Vegetable—of which the best source of supply 
is found in legumes and pulses, certain grains, greens, vegetable 
tops, and amaranth. Deficiency of the higher value proteins is 
one ofsthe commonest faults of Indian diets. If children are 
restricted by religion from eating eggs or meat, they may be al- 
lowed milk and its products. If these are given in sufficient 
quantities with green leafy vegetables, it does not matter 
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‘whether the stable article of diet is ragi, cholam, cumbu, wheat 


rice, or maize. It is important, however, that the grain be ground 
whole or hand-pounded for it is the outer layer which is rich in 


` protein, the inner portion being mostly starch. When the grains 


are milled most of the protein as well as other valuable food 
factors, like minerals and vitamins are lost. If too much protein 
is taken, especially of the less valuable kind such as dahl, which 
is hard to digest, it remains in the intestines, spoils, and the 
poisons are absorbed into the blood, causing headache, fatigue, 
and often pains and swelling of the joints. The bad results of 
this ares seen in stunted growth, poor physique, poorly developed 
muscles, lack of vigour and endurance, incapacity for strenuous 
physical or mental work and premature old age and short life 
The power for resisting disease is also reduced. Vitamins A and 
B and carbohydrates are necessary for protein assimilation. 


Carbohydrates. 


Carbohydrates are called the fuel foods for they supply 
heat and energy. There are two kinds, (1) Sugars such as refined 
sugar, gur, or jaggery, fruit sugar and honey; (2) Starches; as 
found in sago, grains, legumes, nuts and fleshy root vegetables. An 
excess of carbohydrate is a very common fault of Indian diets, as 
it ferments in the intestines producing gas and irritating acids. 
This results in flatulence, indigestion and diarrhoea. An excess of 
sugar prevents proper absorption of other foods and predisposes 
to dental caries, diabetes, and possibly to some diseases of the 
kidney and liver. Honey and jaggery are the best of the car- 
bohydrates, for they not only lack the injurious effects of refined 
sugar but they are far more nutritious as they are immediately 
absorbed and contain minerals and a protective agent. Candies 
or sweets should never be eaten last but should be followed by 


‘fruits in order to protect the teeth. Vitamins B and C are 


necessary for proper utilization of carbohydrates. 
Fats. 


Fats are also fuel foods, but they produce about twice as-much 
heat and energy. They are two kinds, (1) Animal, as found in 
cream, butter, ghee and meat fats; (2) Vegetable, as found in 
cocoanuts, ground nuts, nuts, soya beans and such seeds as 
gingelli, mustard, linseed, and cotton. While oils are good for 
fuel, they are not easily digested and are not so nourishing. Fats 
are also necessary to help the absorption of calcium in the in- 
testines, to protect the lining of the stomach and intestines from 
injury by harmful substances produced in them, and to prevent 
oedema. Large quantities of fried foods especially for children 
are not desirable as they upset digestion, cause loss of appetite 
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and defeat its purpose in the absorption of calcium. Vitamins 
A and B, iodine and carbohydrates are necessary for the proper 
burning of fat in the body. 


Salts. 


Mineral (inorganic) salts form 1/25 of the whole body. There 
are 20 different kinds of which the following are present in larger 
quantities. Calcium, which is especially needed by children and 
pregnant and nursing mothers as it is necessary for the teeth 
and bones. It also strengthens the heart action and helps in 
clotting blood. The chief sources of calcium are ‘milk, Wutter- 
milk, curds, cheese, egg yolk, and green leafy vegetables. In 
localities where calcium is deficient in the soil, as in South India, 
it is necessary to take calcium in some form, as calcium carbo- 
nate. Phosphorus is also needed in large quantities. It forms a 
part of the cell nucleus and is essential for cell multiplication and 
thus the body’s growth. It is also necessary for the blood, 
digestive and nervous systems. A good balance between calcium 
and phosphorus is important. ‘Vitamin is essential in maintain- 
ing that balance as well as in their utilization in the body. An 
excess of phosphorus is common in the Indian diet. Foods rich 
in phosphorus are milk, eggs, fish, greens, pumpkin, leafy 
green vegetables, cucumbers, beans, dahl, brinjals, radishes, 
tomatoes, nuts and fruit, ete. Iron is also needed in large quan- 
tities as it forms a part of the red blood corpuscles and is essential 
in purifying the blood through oxidation. If the blood contains 
too little iron, weakness and anaemia, result. After 6 months of 
age the child should be given 1 egg yolk a day, or where religious 
principles prevent, in some other form. Copper is necessary for 
changing iron into haemoglobin. Otherwise it is simply stored 
in the body. Anaemia is almost universal in India, the haemo- 
globin in adults being about 20% lower than with Europeans 
on account of a lack of iron and copper. As usual the pregnant 
and nursing mothers and children suffer most. The use the body 
can make of iron depends upon the quality as well as the quantity 
present in foods. The richest source of iron is meat, egg yolk, 
legume, almonds, raisins, plantains, germ and outer layer of 
wheat, oats, liver, vegetables, leafy green vegetables, ete. Vita- 
mins A, B, C, E, copper, calcium, and a substance produced in 
the liver are necessary for the proper utilization of iron in the body, 
Salt is needed in the body to keep the blood in the right cém- 
position, she right amount of water in the tissues, and the different 
organs acting properly. Very little is needed. Most people use 
too much which over-stimulates the digestive tract, interfering 
with digestion. Jodine is needed, but in minute quantities. A 
lack of iodine causes goiter and cretinism, The only rich source 
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is in sea fish which should be included in the diet at least twice a 
week. It may be found also in green vegetables and fruit when 
in the soil. Vitamins A, C, D àre necessary for assimilation. In 
general the minerals needed by the body are contained in a diet 
of milk, milk products, leafy green vegetables, fruit, and sea fish. 


Vitamins. 


` The protective foods consist of 9 known vitamins. Vitamin 
A is made by the action of sunlight on the green leaves of plants 
and promotes growth, development, repair and longevity, main- 
tains health and vigour, promotes appetite and digestion and is 
essential for normal reproduction and rearing of young. It is 
necessary for the maintenance of the skin structures such as the 
membranes lining the breathing passages, and also for seeing ini 
a bright light. Its lack may cause colds, night-blindness, ner- 
vous irritability, dry hair, rough skin, retarded growth and certain 
kinds of eye diseases. It is found in animal fats, eggs, milk, 
curd, cream, butter, sprouted dahl, vegetable tops, carrots, 
tomatoes, papaya, oranges and liver oil. Vitamin A is destroyed 
by boiling foods in an uncovered vessel through the process of- 
oxidization. 


Vitamin D can be produced by the action of the sun’s rays 
on the skin. It prevents rickets. It controls the calcium and 
phosphorus meatbolism of the body. It is especially needed during 
the pregnant and post-natal periods. It is present in large quan- 
tities in cod liver oil, and in smaller quantities in egg yolk, milk, 
cream, butter, ghee, etc. Sunshine is the cheapest source and 
children should play in it. 

Vitamin E is the anti-sterility factor. It is found in wheat 
oe butter, plantains, sprouted grain and pulses, lettuce, and 

eef. 

Vitamin B is a complex structure. Vitamin B, is anti- 
neurotic. It is essential for normal growth and weight main- 
tenance. Its absence may result is sterility, sub-normal temper- 
ature, tendency to fatigue, loss in weight and vigour, intestixial 
stasis, and heart disturbances. It is likely that the loss in 
appetite, so often observed in this country, has some relation to 
a lack of Vitamin B,. Beneficial results have been found in the 
lactating ability when additional vitamin B was given during 
pregnancy and lactation. It is found in whole wheat cereals, 
pulses, nuts, fruit, eggs, milk, and most fruit. As it-is not stored 
in the body, daily consumption is necessary. ' 


Vitamin B, or Vitamin Œ com ids in 
m: plex also aids in normal growth 
and nutrition. Its laçk causes a rough dry skin, sore mii and 
tongue and stunted growth. This is rapidly relieved by giving 
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dried yeast, whole milk or eggs daily. It is also found in green 
vegetables, pulses, and a little infruit. Being soluble it is often 
thrown out in strained water from cooked vegetables. 

_ Vitamin C helps to purify blood’and keep it in proper coni- 
position. It aids other vitamins in building the body, especi- 
ally the bones and teeth. It also helps to regulate the bowels 
and builds up resistance to infection. Deficiency leads to scurvy, 
pain and swelling in the joints, swelling and spongy bleeding 
gums ; and in extreme cases, haemorrhage and death. It is found 
in citrus fruits such as tomatoes, oranges and limes; also in 
pineapple, papaya, beans and beet root. But the richest. source 
of supply is guava, drumsticks and green leafy vegetables. 
Drying, heating and oxidization destroy it. 


Summary. 


In summary may we make a few suggestions : 

1. Use hand-pounded or home-ground grains ; polished 
grains have lost most of their’value. 

2. Washing rice several times removes most of the vitamins 
and minerals. 

3. Use small quantities of water in cooking and if strained 
off, it should be used in some manner in order to preserve water 
soluble vitamin B. 

4. . Raw vegetables and fruit should be eaten daily. 

5. Sun-bathing helps to produce health. In schools the 

` children might well play with the upper part of their bodies 
exposed., 

6. Special care should be taken for the diet of the pregnant 
and nursing mother and growing children. i 

7. Use sprouted grains and pulses about twice a week. 

8. A tight-fitting cover should be put over the vessel in 
which milk or vegetables are being boiled to prevent vitamins 
A and C from being destroyed by oxidization. 


A Suggested Diet for one day for one Adult. 


Home-milled rice or wheat .. ae .. 25 tolas. 
Cumbu or ragi or cholam Ss va s ID 4s 
Milk or eggs Be: k, a D 
Dhal or black gram E s GAS 


Non-leafy vegetables such as: brinjals, ladies’ fingers, 
snake-gourd, cluster beans and drumsticks eN G 
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Leafy vegetables as: vegetable tops, coriander, drum- 

stick leaves, spinach, Indian greens, amaranth 

and curry leaves BS Ae -- 10 tolas 
Gingili oil a A aie 
Fruit such as mangoes, guavas, papaya or plantains. .. 5 
For further study. 


»”» 


Health bulletin No. 23, “ The Nutritive Value of Indian foods 
and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets,’ by W. K. Aykroyd, 
M. D. “ Food,” by McCarrison. 


“Human Nutrition and Diet,” by W. R. Aykroyd, M.D. 

“The Problem of Nutrition in South India,” by W. R. 
Aykroyd, M.D. 

* Balanced Diets ”, prepared and issued by the Bombay 

Presidency Baby & Health Week Association. 

(May be obtained in main book stores). 
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THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 
by 
Mr. G. T. J. THappagus, B.A. 


Mr. Thaddaeus is one of the Secretaries of the Indian Boy | Scouts 
Association. : 


_ At may safely be asserted that one of the best known organ- 
izations for boys in the world of to-day is the Boy. Scout Move- 
ment. There is hardly a single country, civilized in any sense of 
the term, which has not adopted the scheme of Boy Scout train- 
ing in some form or other for the benefit of its boys. This has 
been proved at the several Scout Jamborees held of late years. 
At the Birkenhead Jamboree in 1929, over forty different coun- 
tries were represented. 

The Movement started quite small, with not more than 24 
boys. To-day the total number for the British Empire is 
939,203. In 1907, General Robert Baden-Powell (now Baden- 
Powell of Gilwell) collected a few boys and took them to Camp 
in Browness Island, in Poole Harbour, Dorsetshire. It is doubt- 
ful if the Chief called himself Scoutmaster.’ In fact, he was 
only trying out in practice some of the ideas which he had in his 
mind for the all round training of boys. Boys from all grades 
of society were in the camp, poor boys and rich boys, boys from 
the ordinary walks of life and some boys from public schools. 
They all camped together under canvas and the Boy Scout 
Movement was born there nearly thirty years ago now. It has 
to-day spread to all parts of the world. 

The Movement came to India as early as 1910, although in 
those days its ranks were not open to I ndian boys. Troops were 
started in Poona and Bangalore, and in Chanda in the Central 
Provinces. The pioneers were men like Col. W. P. Pakenham- 
Walsh and Captain T. Todd, the Rev. Canon P. Craydon Tibbs 
and the Rev. Alexander Wood—now Bishop of Nagpur. Bishop 
Wood even enrolled a few Indian boys in his troop! But then 

“the war came and not much progress was made. 


In 1915 Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the Theosophical 
Society, started the Indian Boy Scouts Association so as to give 
a chance to all Indian boys who wished to do so, to join as mem- 
bers of a big brotherhood. The Movement made rapid progress 
especially in South India. Other Associations were at the same 
time started in North India, notably the Seva Samti Boy Scouts 
Association, under the leadership ‘of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya which to-day continues to run as a separate organiza- 
tion. 
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For six years from 1915, several Boy Scout Associations went 
on working in India—all for the benefit of the boyhood of this 
great country. In 1921, the Chief Scout visited India. He was 
met and welcomed by Boy Scouts everywhere, whether they 
belonged to the B. P. Movement or not. At a meeting held in 
Madras in 1921, several of the existing organizations were amal- 
gamated and affiliated to the Boy Scouts Association with Baden- 
Powell as Chief Scout. 


The movement has made the most phenomenal progress 
during the last fifteen years. In 1921 our numbers in India 
stood only at 15,202. In 1935, the numbers were 272,853. 

The Movement has attracted into its ranks as honorary 
workers men from all walks of life. Teachers certainly predomi- 
nate, but we have lawyers, judges, military and civil Officers 
and business men as honorary workers in the Movement devoting 
most of theit spare time to the boyhood of the country. 


Every Province in India has taken up Scouting and formed 
its own self-contained and self-supporting Association, in most 
cases with its paid Organizing Secretary. His main business is 
to help the Provincial Commissioners to organize the Movement 
and to run training Camps for scout officers. 


Indian States have also their own Association run on the 
same lines as the Provinces. All these Provincial and State 
Associations are affiliated to the General Headquarters in India 
which acts as a co-ordinating Agency. There are 18 Provincial 
and 37 State Associations in India. 

There are two main reasons for this rapid growth of the 
Movement in India. One reason is that it is closely connected 
with the education of the boy and the other that the Movement 
helps the social side of the life of the people. 

The very fact that the Educational authorities are taking 
a keen interest in the spread of the Movement is ample proof that 
they consider it a useful adjunct to their work, 


The education which the average Indian boy gets is confined 
to the three R’s. Although, of late, greater attention than in 
the past is being paid to the physical welfare of the boy, the 
average schoolboy does not get much of an opportunity to take 
part in games. This is where the Boy Scout Movement steps 
in. „With its open-air parades, team games, outings and ex- 
cursions and the annual camp, boys get plenty of opportunity 
for their physical development, which ordinarily they miss out 
at school. But this is not all. í 


In most schools i i + 4 
itl a Heston ols in India there is a large number of boys 


number of teachers, The result is that it is 
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impossible for the teachers to pay sufficient attention to each in- 
dividual boy. So that, the character-training of the boy is almost 
always lost sight of. One does not wish to generalize, but this is 
so in the case of most schools in India. 

The Boy Scout Troop is run on different lines. Each boy is 
studied by the Scoutmaster and his needs attended to. Most 
schools will admit that the Boy Scout training does make a 
difference in:the boy and that they would only be too willing to 
have all their boys enrolled as members of the Movement. But 
this is not possible on account of the paucity of Scout-masters. 
So the Movement is a most valuable adjunct to the Educational 
system of the country. = 


Again, the Movement has made a name for itself on account 
of the social service which Boy Scouts have rendered all over 
India. They offer their services at big religious festivals and 
Melas, and go and camp on the spot. First Aid guides, taking 
care of children while parents go and worship, guarding tanks and 
rivers where people go and bathe, ready to be of service in case 
of any emergency, taking care of drinking water so that it may 
not be contaminated—these are some of the ways in which 
scouts have helped in the past. 

One could fill several pages with accounts of rescues effected 
by Boy Scouts from fire, and from drowning accidents. A few 
of such cases are brought to the notice of the Chief Scout for 


India, who makes an Award, if the circumstances are found 


satisfactory. Several such Awards were made in 1935. Two in- 
stances of rescue from drowning may be given to show how scouts 
have proved their worth in such cases :— 

The Indian States of Cochin and Travancore in South India 
are full of banks, canals, rivers and backwaters. Practically 
every house has a tank of its own, the water being used 
for the daily plunge-bath. At Ernakulam— the capital of 
Cochin State,—one morning Cub Sitaraman, aged ten, having 
heard that a boy of two from the neighbouring house was not 
tò be seen anywhere, rushed to the tank, knowing that boys 

o there, the first thing in the morning to wash their faces. 
The surface of the tank was covered with green moss, but the 
Cub noticed also, what looked like human hair, floating on 
the water. He realized that there was no time to waste. He 
plunged in and dragged the boy to the shore and shouted for 
help. He could not think of anything else. Having taken in 
lots of water, the boy was unconscious. He was rushed to a 
doctor who made the boy throw out the water. Eventually 
he recovered. He would have been drowned but for the 
prompt act on the part of this Wolf Cub. 


a — 


— 


‘a 
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It is true that Sitaraman knew a little swinming—every boy 
and girl in those parts knows a little—but he ran great risks 
in rescuing the child, and acted merely because he was 
impelled by a sense of duty. 


Again, this is what happened in Amraoti in the Central Pro- 
vinces.—where people get their supply of water from wells, as 
there is no system of pipe-water. One night a woman was drawing 
water from a well which was 45 feet deep. She accidentally 
slipped and fell into the water. A Scout in the neighbourhood, 
hearing the hue and cry, ran up and jumped into the well with- 
out even a rope, and brought her to the surface of the water 
where he held her up until someone else lowered a rope and 
brought both up out of the well. The woman was unconscious 
when’ rescued, and it was only artificial respiration which brought 
her to her senses. The prompt action on the part of the Scout 
was entirely responsible for this rescue. Those who have seen 
wells in India will realize how difficult it is for a person to go down 
the well, even during the day. The risk can be appreciated when 
one remembers that the Scout effected the rescue at night. A 
Scout is always prepared. 

During the Earthquake disasters in Bihar in 1934 and in 
Quetta in 1935, Boy Scouts rendered such outstanding service that 
there is hardly an educated person in India to-day who does not 
know what they have done. 

Scouts are also taking a great share in the village reconstruc- 
tion work which is going on in India to-day. They clean up village 
streets, dispose of rubbish and show the villagers how they can 
improve their mode of living. The uniform of the Boy Scout 
is well known in India to-day on account of the social service 
which he has been rendering all over the country. 

: ~The Movement stands in need of men whose object in life 
is to help in training the future citizens of the country. The Boy 
Scout Movement will be able to use all such, and if only it gets a 
sufficiently large number, the Movement will make much greater 
progress and embrace within its fold a larger percentage of the 
boyhood of the country. 

Books Suggested. ` 


_. Scouting for Boys in India, by Lord Baden-Powell. Pub- 
lished by Pearsons. 


_ Policy, Organization and Rules (India), Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, 10, British India Street, Calcutta. 


Boy Scouts Association in I ndia, Year Book. 


The Boy Scout in the Village, by F i 
2 À R: B 3 
Uttar Chand Kapur and Sons Ee pa 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. 


STUDY No. 7. 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
by 


Mr. Jony. S. Hoyzann, M.A. 


Mr, H i 7 k i rme 
oe a a a a A ee 
Hislop College, Nagpur. Among his many publications are the following : 
A Book of Prayers for use in an Indian College. è a 
The Case for India. 
Life of G. K. Gokhale, 
Songs from Prison. (Translations). 


St. Francis was born about 1182, and lived till 1226. He 
was the son of a rich merchant of Assisi in Central Italy. After 
a gaily-spent youth, his mind was deeply affected by seeing the 
suffering of the lepers, and of the poor generally. He resolved 
to take literally the teaching of Christ, in regard to forsaking all 
to follow Him. He became a wandering preacher of the Love 
of God, and servant of the poor. His example proved highly 
attractive; and he was joined by large numbers who were 
anxious to give up all things for the sake of Christ and His poor. 
Francis would allow no property to be held either communally 
or individually by those who joined him. They were to be 
“ married to Poverty ”; and they were to share the lot of the dis- 
possessed by hard manual toil, done daily for the poorest, 
without any thought of reward. 

The ideals of Francis proved highly revolutionary, in the 
best sense, in thirteenth century Europe. They led to a radical 
regeneration of the religious spirit, and hence to a wide-spread 
revival of true civilization. European civilization was at a very 
low point in 1200. Two generations later it had attained what 
the great philosopher of history, Oswald Spengler, regards as 
its highest point of achievement, in the great mediaeval inter- 
nationalism, in the wonderful Gothic architecture, in the beginn- 
ings of vernacular literature and of early Italian art, in the 
founding of the universities, and of the scholastic philosophy, 
in the establishment in various countries of parliamentary systems 
based on representative government. In all these, and other 
directions the spirit of the Franciscans is to be traced, creative, 
joyful and uniting. “The homeless, penniless Franciscans 
walked the ways of the world, shouting for joy.” Their joy was 
infectious ; and as people caught something of their spirit, civil- 
ization was saved. 
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At the heart of the Franciscan ethical teaching is the rejec- 
tion of the “ proprium.” This means the resolve to hold nothing 
one’s own, neither property, family nor talents. Everything 
one possesses, of whatever kind, is to be shared. As Mahatma 
Gandhi has said—and he is in many ways a great modern Francis- 
can—“ If I own anything of which my brother-man stands in 
need, I am to that extent a thief.” = 

St. Francis founded three “orders”, or associations of 
those anxious to serve Christ and humanity in accordance with 
his ideals. The First Order was of men prepared to go the whole 
way, to give up all property, and to live a life of celibacy and 
renunciation, permanently. The Second Order was of women, 
prepared to do the same and also (as things were subsequently 
arranged) to live a life of religious seclusion. The Third Order, 
and this is for our purpose the most important, was founded in 
1220. Of those who knew themselves bound to continue to live 
with and support their families, and therefore to earn money 
by work in the world but who desired to follow the Franciscan 
ideals as closely as possible. Their Order was governed by simple 
yet definite ideals. In the first place, Christ was to be followed 
as literally as possible in His commands for renunciation and for 
service. In the second place personal expenditure was to be 
restricted to the lowest possible minimum, and all saved was 
to be used for the benefit of the poor. In the third place some 
form of manual and menial work must be undertaken, for the 
sake of the dispossessed, and was, if possible, to be practised each 
day : i.e., the members of the Third Order were to spend their 
spare time as servants of the poorest, and as unpaid servants. 

In the fourth place active manual work was to be done for 
the sake of peace, between contending classes and contending 
nations. The members of the Third Order were to stand apart 
from all war and from all aggressive nationalism ; they were not 
allowed even to swear allegiance to the Italian communes of 
those days, which were in reality little totalitarian states. The 
holding of any public office was also discouraged. But this was 
not all. The members of the Third Order were expected to work 
with their hands for the dispossessed across the class-barriers and 
the national barriers. Wealthy Frenchmen were to become 
the unpaid servants of German peasants. Highly-born English- 
men were to wash the sores of the wretched inmates of Spanish 
or Italian leper-houses, and so forth. 


x cae me fifth Plane, the members of the Third Order were never 

or reward. They might accept gladly whatever was 
bs D. them freely ; but it was regarded as of primary im- 
portance for the re-creating of Christian civilization that the 
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principles of work and of reward should be divorced. In this 
respect the early Franciscan movement reminds us strongly of 
the teaching of the Bhagvadgita and of the great stream of Indian 
thought which has issued from that famous document. $ 


Work must be done for the sake of God and His poor, t.e., 
for religious and social motives, not through the desire of personal 
profit. It was this gospel of unselfishness which had so 
marvellous an effect in the restoration of European civilization. 
What has happened once may happen again. The Franciscan 
ideals are still potent. Too often the reverence paid to St. 
Francis, and especially the reverence paid to him in his lovely 
relationships with nature, has degenerated into a sentimental 
adoration, an emotional cult, which has proved a “ dope” rather 
than a stimulus. But in reality the Franciscan Way is not a 
historical phenomenon, but a battle-cry. Our own civilization 
has fallen very low. International hatreds, inter-class con- 
flict, the greed of gain and power, have played havoc with 
truth, beauty, and goodness both in East and West. There is 
urgent need for a revival of -the original Franciscan idealism. 
Such a revival will mean what may seem a fantastic readiness to 
give up wealth and power, and to serve with our hands those who 
are lost and needy, without hope of any material reward. 


But if it can be tried adequately, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Way of Francis will lead our Age, as it 
led his, out of futility and wholsesale suicide, into j oy and creative 
fellowship. 


There are many signs, both in West and East, of this sorely- 
needed Franciscan revival. In India the movement led by 
Mahatma Gandhi for the uplifting of the Harijans and for the 
wide-spread establishment of cottage industries, is a case in point. 
In the west of Europe the movement led by Pierre Ceresole, for 
international work camps, may be quoted. This latter-named 
movement has led young men and young women of many 
nationalities to work very hard, with pick and shovel, at jobs 
of social usefulness and of individual helpfulness undertaken on 
behalf of the dispossessed. A group of students, under the 
influence of these ideals, willgo to some place where unemployment 
is very bad, and will offer themselves as labourers prepared to 
work on the allotment-gardens of unemployed miners, or on 
co-operative farms for unemployed men, or on playing-fields or 
parks designed for the benefit of the poorest of the poor ; or they 
will offer to clear away the rubbish left by floods or land-slides 
m some poverty-stricken community. They ask, and receive, no 


pay for these activities, but on the contrar , often pay for the 
privilege of doing them. x 44 
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Remarkable results have already attended this movement. 
Relations of friendliness and comradeship havė been established 
in a number of countries across the class barriers, between those 


` young.representatives of the more well-to-do class and the poorest 


of the workers. Internationally also, many firm friendships 
have been built up between members of different races and 
nations, both in the same social class and across class-barricrs. 
The success of the method has to be seen to be believed. A group 
of “ Franciscan” workers will arrive at some place where the 
very idea of unpaid labour is either unheard of or odious. At 
first they are regarded with the deepest suspicion. But as soon 
as it Is seen that they mean to work for those who are in need, 
relationships very rapidly change for the better, friendships 
develop and ripen, reconciliation is brought about, on both sides 
there is a healthy learning of the others point of view, and a 
nucleus of good-will is formed, from which creative thought and 
activity may emerge. 


These are not merely theoretical expressions. Hundreds 
of these work Camps have now been held, some very small, some 
large; and amongst the young people in many countries, both 
men and women, there is coming into existence a new spirit, 
which realizes that estrangement and hostility are not the last 
word in human relationships, even in view of the grim obstacles 
by differences in race, nationality, class, language and culture, 
but that a relationship is possible in. which creative friend- 
me works for the good of all humanity and the glory of 

od. 


These are the ideals of St. Francis. They may be seven 
hundred years old. They may go far back beyond that. Their 
age does not matter. What matters is that they should be put 
into operation, on every available stage, both small and large, 
as rapidly, as possible. 


> 


J ohn Woolman, an eighteenth century Quaker, who followed 
Franciscan ideals put the matter thus, when he started off on a 
perilous ride across the mountains to visit the North American 
one who were at that time engaged in internecine warfare 
k zy own people. :—‘ Love was the first motion, and thence 
rA ane aroe to spend some time with the Indians, that I might 
aA erstand their life and the spirit they live in, if haply 

gnt receive some instruction from them or they sbe in any 


degree helped f 5 3 
dnibtipet eae os by my following the leadings of Truth 
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Books suggested :— 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis (Everyman Library in 
The Mirror of Perfection ` one volume). 


St. Francis of Assisi, by G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton 2/6). 


The Journal of John Woolman. 


Leaves from the Jungle, by Verrier Elwin. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN WESTERN INDIA 


by 
Dr. R. P. Masant, M.A., J. P. 

Mr. Masani is ons of the Founders of the Bambay Presidency Adult Educa- 
tion Association and also one of its Vice-Presidents, and Vice-Chancellor cf 
Bombay University. While living in England he was a member of the Adult 
Schcol at Sutton, Surrey. 


The Bombay Presidency Adult Education Association has had great import- 
ance as a pioneer effort and has paved the way for the founding of similar 
Associations in other Provinces. 


During the: last two decades of international convulsions 
we have witnessed the prevalence of the law of the jungle despite 
all talk of international comity and collective security. The 
League of Nations hoped to hold in leash group ambitions and 
antipathies ; but it has proved a dismal failure in that respect, 
with the result that stronger nations have been extirpating or 
exploiting weaker nations with impunity. 

How a nation that calls itself civilized is swayed by the 
most primitive instincts of the derlizens of the jungle is brought 
home to us once more by the latest outrages in Abyssinia, China 
and Europe. The atrocities there perpetrated have provoked 
universal condemnation, but it is strange that those who are 
shocked by the story of such inhumanity appear to be oblivious 
of the fact that they have themselves been allowing: the same law 


. to influence their dealings with aliens and even with certain 


classes of their own people. The law of the jungle permits life 
to feed on life; the ethical law, which a civilized nation is ex- 
pected to observe, demands that life shall at least respect other 
cognate life and not infringe upon it. Nevertheless, we find 
that in the name of pursuits of civilization, namely trade and 
industry, social wrongs are perpetrated, social justice denied 
and an appalling toll of lives taken without any consciousness of 
guilt. It is, therefore, that we hear everywhere the cry for the 
creation of a new social order based on a system of reciprocal 


give and take so as to admit of peaceful development of the 
countries of the world. 


_ (The only sensible way of developing a country is to develop 
its inhabitants. Success in reconstruction of society depends 
not so much on legislators and politicians as on parents and 
teachers. It is no use tracing all the maladies of the world to 
economic depression and dislocation. The remedy lies not 
a E poe regulation of economic relations of difierenct 
T alin also in the improvement of their moral relations 

o establish such relations, to work enlightened constitutions 
and to implement enlightened agreements we need enlightened 
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citizens. I would, therefore, put Adult Education first in the 
list of remedies for the present-day ills of our madly disorganized, 
disordered and distracted world. 


India’s Peculiar Difficulties. 


In countries where the bulk of the population is literate the 
work of promoting adult education is not so difficult as in India, 
where nearly ninety per cent. of the population is „illiterate. 
More than a hundred years ago, sagacious British statesmen laid 
down a policy of educating the people of India even though it 
meant transfer of power to the people at some distant date. Al- 
though steeped in the spirit of commerce, the Directors of the 
East India Company could not ignore their responsibility in this 
respect. One cannot complain of the poor progress made during 
the Company’s regime, but even after the transfer of authority 
from the Company to the Crown, the education of the masses 
was grossly neglected, and the appalling illiteracy of the people 
constitutes the foulest blot on the British administration in India. 
At the same time we cannot absolve the educated classes of the 
country from the blame for failure in putting sufficient voluntary 
effort towards accelerating the pace of education of their back- 
ward brethren. 


Although, however, the bulk of the population in India is 
illiterate, it is notinert. The political struggles of the educated 
classes extending over more than half a century have made large 
sections of the population conscious of the inheritance that 
should be theirs. There is, therefore, a general yearning for free 
expression and new outlets. To help the people to find such 
outlets in the pursuit of knowledge and the training of their in- 
tellectual faculties so as to deepen in them the sense of fellow- 
ship is the essence of citizenship as well as of statecraft. 


Bombay Presidency Adult Education Association. 


The Educational Department of the Government of India 
and She social and political reformers of the land gravely empha- 
size the importance of the problem, but no effort has as yet been 
made on a vast scale either by the much-abused Government or 
by the much applauded politicians, for the education of adults.* 
While several voluntary agencies are at work to cultivate tho 
public mind and to raise the intellectual tone of society, none of 
them has sought to establish any contact with the Universities 
which seem to function in splendid isolation. The Bombay 
Presidency Adult Education Association, which was inaugurated 


* This was written before the present 


drive against illiteracy swept the 
country. 7 


axe 
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at a public meeting held on 6th July, 1934, not only aims at 
stimulating general interest and promoting new developments in 
the education of adults, but also hopes to bring together, co- 


operate with and co-ordinate the efforts of the existing organiz- 


ations engaged in such work. One of its principal objects is to 
interest the Universities more and more in the work of adult 
education and university extension courses. 


Extension Lectures and Classes for Educated Adults. 


Since the year 1931 several classes were conducted by a few 
enthusiasts consisting mainly of the professorial staff of Wilson 
Collegé,* with a view to catering to the intellectual needs of 
adults who could not afford to get regular university training 
but who desired to invest their leisure in the study of certain 
subjects. The body of professors engaged in this nation-building 
work as a mere labour of love joined the Bombay Presidency 
Adult Education Association at its inception. With the help of 
these and other workers extension lectures are arranged and 
classes for educated adults are conducted by the Council of the 
Association. The students are drawn largely from the clerical 
classes—men and women who have matriculated but who have 
not had the opportunity of a college education. Another type 
are graduates, of several years’ standing, desirous of studying 
subjects that aré new to them. The majority of these students 
were between 25 and 35 years of age. but the actual range was 
from 20 to over 60. 


The term July-October, 1935 saw a great increase in the 
number of students. The total is now over 250. Public interest 
was more in evidence and the series of public lectures on Fine 
Arts and Popular Science, organized under the auspices of the 
Association, helped to stimulate such interest. The institution 
of regular two-year courses in subjects such as Economics, Politi- 
cal Theory, Principles of Education, Philosophy and English 
Literature, and the languge courses in English, French, German 
and Italian, proved very popular. There were besides Terminal 
Courses comprising subjects such as advanced courses in Electri- 
city, Radio communication, Psycho-Analysis, Zoology, Political 
Institutions and Vernacular Literature. 

While the Association is thus doing much spade work, the 
University authorities have under consideration a project placed 
before them for university extension lectures supplemented by 
examinations and certificates. The recommendations of a special 
committee of the Syndicate have been approved by the Faculty 
of Arts and by the Academic Council and it may be hoped that 


* Bombay University. 
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the Senate as the final university authority will approve of the 
scheme and recognize extra-mural teaching of adults as an in- 
tegral part of the functions of a university.* 


The J. D. Bharda Institute. 


One of the greatest school-masters, perhaps the greatest, 
Bombay Presidency had during the last generation was Mr. 
J. D. Bharda, the gifted Principal of the Bharda New High School. 
His private library, consisting mostly of books on pedagogy and 
sociology, was presented to the Association by Mrs. Bharda and 
Miss Bhorda together with a sum of Rs. 20.000 and the Associa- 
tion has undertaken to maintain the library and to keep-it open 
to the public free of charge. Itis also hoped to make the library 
a centre for promoting research in the methods of education and 
for disseminating among the adult population information and 
knowledge which may assist them in understanding the evolu- 
tion of child life and enable them to guide intelligently the mental 
development of their children. 


Literacy Classes for Literates. 


The Literacy Branch of the Association opened about a 
dozen classes for adults. It was successful in getting large em- 
ployers of labour such as General Motors (India) Ltd., the 
Spring Mills, the Textile Mills and the Crown Mills to help. The 
progress is slow but satisfactory. Some of the students are now 
able to read newspapers and are beginning to teach their friends 
and relatives in their homes. 

Weekly talks are given to workmen on various subjects such 
as the cultivation of healthy habits, popular superstitions, un- 
necessary expenditure on marriage and funeral ceremonies, evils 
of drink and gambling, lives of saints and popular poets, episodes 
of history and interesting topics of science.’ Attention is also 
given to training teachers in the methods of teaching adults. 


Free Reading Room and Libraries. 


The opening of free reading rooms and libraries in different 
parts of the city for the general population is one of the principal 
objects of the Association. The Trustees of the M. M. Wadia 
Charities very generously offered it a library of 6000 volumes to- 
gether with a sum of Rs. 2,500 for its equipment. The Asso- 
ciation have gratefully accepted this offer and with this aid 
they hope to establish free libraries in those parts of tke city 
where there is a need for them. 


It may be added that there are numerous organizations for 


* This has now been carried out.—Ed. ee ra i 
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the spread of literacy and cultural advancement of the people 
of Western India ; this is an account of only one limitation which 
seeks to tackle the problem of adult education comprehensively. 


Suggested Books. 
Annual Reports of the Bombay Presidency Adult Education 
Association. 
Moga Teachers’ Journal. 
Reports of Workers’ Educational Association (W.E.A.) 
Reports of World Association for Adult Education. 
- „Reports of British Institute of Adult Education. 


Report of the Adult Education Committee of the Bombay 
Government, 1908. 
pee of the Bombay Literacy Campaign, 1939. Price 
As. 
pil on Adult Education in India, 1939. Published by 


the Indian Adult Education Conference Committee, 23 Darya- + 
Ganj, Delhi. Price As. 4. ‘ 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN JAPAN 
By 
PROFESSOR S. YOSHIDA. 


Professor Yoshida is a Teacher -of Languages in Ja i 

R pan and is al: 7 
with Y.M. C. A. work. He was sent by a Shinto sect with whieh howd hes 
ciated, to study religion in the United States of America and Groat Britain. _ 


Before writing on adult education in Japar ink 
first deal with the educational system in Sat a z 
quite different from that of England. The children in Japan 
begin to attend kindergartens at five or six years old This is 
not compulsory. But when they are seven years old, whether 
they are born rich or poor, they must enter primary schools, It 
is so-called “ compulsory education.” Primary schools are run 
by self-governing bodies such as. cities, towns or villages. The 
receive a subsidy from the government. Their course of ita 
is six years. When the children are attending the lower classes 
their school hours are limited to forenoons only, but in their 
senior classes they must have one or two more hours in the after- 
noons. Even on Saturdays they have lessons. They learn 
ethics, arithmetic, the Japanese language, geography (both of 
Japan and of foreign countries), history, natural history, drawing. 
gymnastics, handiwork, singing, etc. After they have finished the 
primary course, they enter the secondary schools. There are 
several kinds of them; middle schools, girls’ high schools, com- 
mercial schools, technical schools, agricultural schools, mer- * 
cantile marine schools, etc. Almost all the primary school 
graduates, enter the so-called middle schools after a competitive 
entrance examination. Middle school education is not compul- 
sory. These schools are run at the expense of provincial govern- 
ments. They charge small fees (about three pounds a year). The 
course of study is five years. School hours are thirty-two or 
thirty-three hours a week. The pupils have lessons on Saturday. 
They learn ethics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
both Japanese and Chinese classics, English, geography, history 
(Japanese, Chinese and European), natural history, physics, 
chemistry, law, drawing, handiwork, singing, gymnastics, mili- 
tary training, etc. Middle school graduates enter High schools 
or Colleges after a severe competitive examination. A High 
school is divided into two main courses ; literary and scientific. 
In the literary course, the students make a special study of 
foreign, languages as well as philosophy, psychology, logic, ete. 
In the scientific course, they attach great Importance to the study 
of mathematics as well as physics and chemistry. After the 
completion of a High school course, they enter a university. This 
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is divided into several colleges; law, literature, science, com- 
merce, engineering, agriculture, medicine, etc. The course is 
three or four years. 


In Japan, whatever remotest parts you may visit, you can 
scarcely find a man who has not finished the primary school 
course. In great cities, as the fees are cheap and they can find a 
suitable school in their neighbourhood, the boys or girls of the 
poorest families can attend a secondary school. Accordingly 
we can safely assert that you can never find a person who can 
neither write nor read, unless he is born an idiot. 


What is the object of education in Japan ? It is to create 
fine Japanese citizens. Fine citizens in Japan mean those who 
not only thoroughly understand our national spirit but also are 
loyal in their behaviour to their emperor and are dutiful to their 
parents. In other words, our object is to inspire the students 
with the sacred teachings implied in the Imperial Edict on 
Education.* 


How about adult education 2 Well, both in the cities and 
in the country they run night schools at the expense of self- 
governing bodies. The school authorities charge a small amount 
of fees (monthly from sixpence to three shillings). Their“ object 
is to give vocational education to those who have finished their 
primary school course. Their subjects are, in the cities, commerce, 
commercial arithmetic, algebra, English, book-keeping, type- 
writing, commercial correspondence, mechanics, electricity, 
architecture, engineering, etc., and, in the country, agriculture. 
In the big Japanese cities, the government has been running 
night schools of college grade for the past few years. They are 
called “ Adult Education schools.” 

Private universities also run night schools with the object 
of stimulating the interest for education among youths in 
general. The Chambers of Commerce in big cities give certifi- 
cates to those who have passed the examination after finishing the 
night school course. So also the prefectural governments issue 
certificates to those who have passed the graduation examination 
of secondary schools. Those who have got them can enter High 
schools or Colleges. In those night schools special hours are set 
apart for imparting the spirit of the Imperial Edict on Education. 


bs See ‘ Japan’s Nationalist Bible’ in Asia, June, 1939.—Ed. 
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LEADERS AND THINKERS. STUDY No. 8. 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHANSA, 


By SWAMI AvyaKTANANDA, 
emt Avyaktanada is the London Representative of the Ramakrishna 
Sri Ramakrishna was born in a pious Brahmin family in 
Bengal, India, in 1836. Before his birth his parents got some 
extraordinary hints that a great soul was coming as their son. 
In his childhood Ramakrishna had a very keen artistic imagina- 
tion and his conduct was guided by a liberalism, not *generally 
seen in an orthodox Brahmin family. Folk-song, folk-dance and 
folk-drama express the spiritual idealism of the nation in ,every 
part of India. Ramakrishna became a lover of these; and with 
his young friends he used to sing, dance, and enact religious 
operas in village gardens and meadows. No wonder that the 
ecstasies that he attained to in his early life were a spontaneous 
expression of his artistic imagination. Once he saw a flight of 
snow-white cranes flying below a dark patch of cloud. The 
contrast was so striking to his imaginative mind that it led to a 
super-normal vision and he fell into a trance. At another time 
a group of elderly women of the village took him with them while 
they were going to a temple. On the way they were singing 
hymns in praise of the presiding Goddess of the temple. 


The sweet melody roused the spiritual emotion of young 
Ramakrishna. From the external notes of sound his mind 
entered into the inner music of the spirit and he experienced 
Bhava-samadhi, or trance, again. On the third occasion Rama- 
krishna was on a village stage in-the rôle of Shiva, the God of 
Eternal Goodness. He was suddenly fired with the ideal that 
Shiva represents. From the concrete his mind went to’ the 
abstract and he entered into ecstacy. He was so broad-minded 
that, contrary to the custom of Brahmin families, he accepted a 
fow-caste woman as his God-mother when he was invested with 
the sacred thread. Love, toleration, liberal-mindedness and 
creative imagination made Ramakrishna’s childhood spiritually 
graceful. 


In his early boyhood, Ramakrishna revolted against the 
conventional system of education that did not look into the soul 
of the pupil. He boldly declared that he would not receive any 
bread-winning education. No one could persuade him to do 
anything against his will. His father’ had died in the meantime 
and as the family was facing a financial difficulty, his eldest 
brother went to Calcutta as a teacherin a Sanskrit school. It 
was thought desirable by the members of the family to send 
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Ramakrishna to his brother in Calcutta, so Ramakrishna had to 
leave his dear mother and his village associates and go to his 
eldest brother in Calcutta. He began to assist his brother in the 
priestly functions and the management of household affairs. 


At that time Ranee Rashmani, a wealthy lady of Calcutta, 
constructed a big temple at Dakshineswar near Calcutta, for 
installing the image of Kali, representing the manifestation of the ` 
Absolute in Nature. The Ranee belonged to a low caste and was 
very much disheartened as no orthodox Brahmin was willing 
to officiate as priest in her temple. Ramakrishna’s brother 
solvet the problem that was perplexing the Ranee, by giving her 
some constructive suggestions, and accepted the offer of the 
Ranee to officiate as priest. The installation ceremony was 
performed with due éclat, and Ramakrishna’s brother gave up 
his Sanskrit school and went to the temple of Dakshineswar. 
Ramakrishna also went to assist his brother, and after his 
brother’s death took up the function of the worship of Kali, the 
Mother. It is amazing to find, that Ramakrishna’s spiritual 
practice began with the acknowledgement of the spiritual rights 
of the low-caste. 


The first question that arose in Ramakrishna’s mind at that 
time was whether or not there was something spiritual in the image 
of Kali. Was it something merely conventional, or was there 
some divine principle immanent in the image? The eager long- 
ing for God-realization began to burn his heart and made him 
mad, 


He became disgusted with his life—a life without direct ex- 
perience of God. One day he took hold of a sword and was about 
to cut his throat before the Goddess Kali. At this critical 
moment he felt the grace of the Divine Mother and attained to a 
spiritual enlightenment which transformed his life for ever. He 
saw that all diversities were melting away and merging into a 
monogenetic spiritual stuff, and he entered into Samadhi or the 
super-conscious state. Mere longing for God had led him- to 
this blessed state which is the goal of human life. 


Ramakrishna came down from this state and now devoted 
himself to the spiritual practices, prescribed by different religions. 
He was already a transformed man. He followed the sixty- 
four paths, elaborated by the Tantras, the scriptures dealing with 
ritualistic Vedanta-mysticism, adopted the methods of Hindu 
devotional mysticism, bécame initiated into Sanyasa or Vedantic 
monasticism, and thus corroborated his first realization by 
attaining the same Truth through the different paths laid down 
by Hinduism, Then he practised Islam and Christianity. He 
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took initiation from a Sufi mystic, observed minutely the details 
of the Islamic path and as a result of this discipline he saw a vision 
of the Prophet Mohammad and through this vision entered into 
the formless Truth, beyond time, space and causation. Hy 


The first inspiration for practising Christianity came in his 
mind when he saw a picture of the Madonna and the Child. 
Christ in the house of one of his admirers. To be sincere in his 
practice of Christian mysticism he mercilessly gave up, for the 
time being, the Hindu mode of life, and thought and conceptions. 
He took to intense prayer and meditation, saw a vision of 
Christ, and through Christ again entered into the saper-con- 
scious state beyond name and form. After all these experiences 
he found that all religions with their different systems of ritual, 
mythology, philosophy and mysticism take the seekers after 
truth to the same goal. He taught that there should not be any 
kind of conversion in the realm of religion, that there should be 
true understanding and acceptance without marring in any way 
one’s individuality ; that each religion is great in its own place, 
and that sincere practice accdrding to any path leads to the same 
goal. This message of the harmony of religions is becoming a 
vital force in India and the world. 

Side by side with rigorous discipline and spiritual ecstasies 
there is noticed in Ramakrishna, a heart full of friendliness, 
affection and love. 

As a boy he was the most lovable companion to the village- 
folk, irrespective of age, sex or caste. Even in the midst of a 
burning desire for uncompromising renunciation of everything 
that the world can give, we find him feelingly thinking of his 
mother and shedding tears for a dead relative. The contradic- 
tion that makes a soul forgetful of the entire world, and of love 
that enables one to realize oneself in all, met in his life. His 
spiritualized humanism is clearly visible in his extraordinary 
married life. He was at once an ideal monk and an ideal house- 
holder. His married relationship was an intensely spiritual 
kinship without any physical bearing. He ended his spiritual 
practice by worshipping his wife as an embodiment of Divine 
Motherhood. His spiritual experiences now culminated in the 
realization of the transcendence and immanence of the one Reality. 
The Reality is, from one point of view, beyond all conditions, 
and from another it is immanent in everything. Ramakrishna’s 
message of Harmony and his gospel of service are based upon the 
comprehensive understanding of, this’ Reality, at once tran- 
scendent and immanent. 

The spirit of service that Ramakrishna instilled into the 
hearts of his disciples was a natural expression of his spiritual 
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realization. He did not like the idea of showing false charity 
to anybody, as false charity always presupposes a sense of 
superiority. 

His idea was that one should feel the presence of God in all 
and that recognizing the divinity in one’s fellow-men one should 
pay one’s homage to all by way of service. One day when 
Ramakrishna was discussing various problems of life with his 
disciples, a question was raised about showing “ charity” to 
mankind. Ramakrishna said, “ What nonsense! who are you 
to show charity to anybody? Is not so-called charity false ? 
Bow down before the Divinity in every man and offer what you 
can in‘a spirit of adoration.” Swami Vivekananda, his illus- 
trious disciple, then a young man, after listening to this, got a 
new light and said to one of his follow-disciples that when the 
opportune moment came he would deliver this message of his 
master to the world. Ramakrishna emphasized both the sub- 
jective and objective aspect of service. Subjectively, we have 
to spiritualize our motives, and objectively, we have to under- 
stand on the basis of equity and justice the actual needs of our 
fellow-men and provide means for the satisfaction of those needs. 


Saints, religious reformers, and prominent public men used 
to come to this God-intoxicated men. People were amazed at 
his robust common sense, spiritual depth and insight into human 
nature. 

Though preaching generally to all, Ramakrishna devoted 
his special attention to the training of a small group of young 
men for spreading his message throughout the world. Owing to 
constant preaching to the seekers after truth, he developed, during 
the summer of 1885, what is known as “ clergyman’s sore throat ” 
and passed away in 1886. 


After his death those of his young disciples who gave up 
everything for the sake of Truth rented a house on the bank of 
the Ganges, not very far from Calcutta, and began to practise 
intense meditation and austerities under the leadership of Swami 
Vivekananda the chief disciple of the Master. The Swami, keep- 
ing’in his heart the great ideal his master had given him, travelled 
extensively in different parts of India as an itinerant monk. In 
1893 he represented Hinduism at the Chicago Parliament of Re- 
ligions. After returning to India from the West he established 
the Ramakrishna Math at Belur for the practice, preservation and 
diffusion of universal religjon as lived and taught by his master, 
and started the Ramakrishna Mission for making religion practi- 
cal by way of establishing philanthropic, educational and mis- 
sionary institutions in different parts of the world. 
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Books Suggested. 
The Makers of Modern India, by Romain Rolland. 


The Vedanta Kesari, which is the monthly journal of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, 
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THE BRATACHARI MOVEMENT. 
By 
Mr. G. S. Durr, I. C. S. 


Mr. Dutt writes of a new Movement in Bengal of which he is the 
Founder. 


The Bratachari Movement may be described as a system 
embodying an ideal and practice of citizenship “based on a simul- 
taneous physical, mental and spiritual discipline through the 
medium, of rythmic vows and songs expressive of a high ideal 
of conduct and accompanied by the practice of national and 
community dances. It originated in 1932 as a movement for the 
revival of the practice of the folk dances and folk songs of Bengal, 
and attained its present form of a comprehensive New Life 
Movement in 1934. 


“ BRATA ” signifies a solemn ideal or purpose which is 
pursued as a rhythmic ritual; and ‘CHARI’ denotes one who 
pursues such an ideal or purpose. "The term ‘BRATA-CHARI’ 
denotes one who holds the view that all life is based on joy and 
should be pursued as a rhythmic ritual, or, in other words, as a 
sacred Brata transfused with joy. For the purpose of conveni- 
ence, this single and solemn Brata of life is divided into five ; viz., 
Knowledge, Labour, Truth, Unity and Joy, which constitute the 
five basic Bratas of a. Bratachari and which must be pursued. not 
in separate compartments but together, so that the wholeness of 
life may be attained, 

The ultimate purpose of a Bratachari is thus to achieve the 
ideal of the complete man or the complete citizen of the world 
in all spheres of life, physical, mental and spiritual, and to 
establish complete inner harmony and unity with all humanity. 
It is, at the same time, an essential principle of the Bratachari 
creed that this complete world-unity and complete self-expression 
as a world-man cannot be attained except through the pursuit 
of regional unity and complete self-expression through the tradi- 
tions of regional culture. 

The Bratachari movement thus seeks to harmonize the two 
ordinarily conflicting principles of regional loyalty and interna- 
tional fellowship and peace. To this end each Bratachari has 
to take the two-fold vow to serve his or her particular regional 
or national unit as well as the world of humanity at large. As the 
citizen of his or her particular regional or national unit, it is the 
Bratachari’s duty to establish contact with and to seek self- 
expression primarily through its spiritual and cultural traditions 


and ideals. 
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The movement originated in Bengal and has taken the shape 
there of a national movement for the development of an ideal 
and practice of the citizenship of Bengal. Although based 
primarily on the national culture of Bengal from which it seeks ° 
its primary inspiration, it does not inculcate a narrow nationalism 
which belittles other people’s culture. On the contrary it is 
ready and willing to assimilate all that is best in other people’s 
culture, 


The movement is intended to provide a complete philo- 
sophy of life for persons of all classes and all ages. It seeks to 
create in each country a nation-wide discipline of common citizen- 
ship among persons of both sexes and of all castes, creeds and ages 
by developing a high standard of character and physical fitness, 
an enthusiasm for the pursuit of constructive work, and particu- 
larly of work involving manual labour and of social service work 
and the promotion of a joyous community-spirit through common 
participation in national and community dances and songs. 
Certain common formulae of salutation and mode of address con- 
stitute its outward conventions, 


To translate the five basic principles or Bratas into practice, 
every Bratachari of Bengal has to take the following sixteen 
vows :— 

Extending the bounds of knowledge. 
Banishment of jungles and weeds. 
Enhancing the dignity of labour. 
Cultivation of vegetables and fruits. 

Free circulation of light and air. 

The care of cattle. 

Maintaining the purity of water. 
Observance of tidiness. 

Promotion of physical exercise and play. 
Emancipation of women. 

Earning before marrying. 

The pursuit of crafts and industries. 
Observance of punctuality. 
Dedication of self to service, 
Developing the spirit of fellowship and equal citizen- 

ship. 
Promotion of the spirit of joy. 
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Note :—Vow No. II, in the case of women Bratacharis, 
is as follows : 
“ Gentle and modest behaviour.” 
In addition to the above a Bratachari of Bengal has to 
observe the following seventeen ‘ Don’ts ’:— 
1. I will not hang the koncha (choti-end). 
2. I will not speak in a mixed language. The above two 
have special reference to Bengalee dress and manners.) 
3. I will not develop a ‘ corporation.’ 
4.” I will not eat unless hungry. 
5. I will not spend beyond my earning. 
6. I will not give way to fear before danger or obstacle. _ 
7. I will not indulge in luxury. 
8. I will not exhibit anger even when angry. 
9. I will not forget to smile even in misfortune. 
10. I will not be puffed up with pride. 
11. I will not be untrue in thought or spirit. 
12. I will not be discourteous in manners. 
13. I will not place reliance on luck, chance or destiny. 
14, I will not rest without striving. 
15. I will not flee from failure. 
16. I will not beg for a livelihood. 
17. I will not violate the given word 
Note.—Changed versions of Don’ts Nos. 1 and 3 in the case 
of women Bratacharis :— 
1. I will not melt throgh excessive softness of spirit or 
manners, 
2. I will not rush about forgetting the home maker’s work. 
There are also other practical rules of conduct which form 
part of the Enrolment Ceremony, e.g., not to speak more than 
one at a time or louder than is necessary; not to despise any 
kind of manual work or to remain dependent on others ; to learn 
something new and to cast off some fault every day ; and not to 
entertain ill-will towards any one. 
There are twelve distinctive and characteristic vows of the 
‘ Chho-Bas’ or junior Bratacharis, viz., x 
1. Ishall run, play and laugh. 
2. Ishall love one and all. 
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3. I shall obey my elders. 

4, I shall read, write and learn. 

5. I shall be kind to animals. 

6.- I shall speak the truth. 

7. I shall tread the path of truth. 

8. I shall make things with my hands. 

9. I shall build my body strong. 

10. I shall fight for the team. 
11. I shall labour with my limbs. > an 
12. I shall dance with joy. 


The most distinguishing feature of the movement is its ‘in- 
sistence on rhythmic training with the object of developing an 
inner rhythm of the spirit and of harmonizing body, mind and 
spirit by the systematic pursuit of rhythmic dances and songs. 
All the vows and rules of conduct are rhythmically recited, the 
object being to influence the unconscious mind through the opera- 
tion of rhythmic discipline. The ideal of service fostered by the 
vows and songs finds active expression in organized social work. 


The movement has thus proved to be a powerful agency for 
promoting a balanced outlook in education both for adults and 
children of both sexes. 


In its present form the movement originated only in 1934. 
Within this short time it has achieved a wide extension and has 
been introduced into educational institutions of all grades from 
primary schools upwards. At the instance of Mr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, the present Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
it has been adopted in the Asutosh College, Calcutta, while the 
authorities of the Eastern Bengal Railway have introduced it on 
a large scale among their Indian employees. 

It is widely acknowledged that the movement has proved 
vaiuable in promoting unity and good-will among people of all 
communities, and it is regarded as a valuable antidote to com- 
munalism. 

It has also generated a wide-spread enthusiasm for village 
Reconstruction work in almost every district in Bengal; while 
its influence in the formation of character has been recognized 
by the heads of educational institutions for both boys and girls. 


The manifold aspects of the movement have been emphasized 
by various competent authorities, each in accordance with his 
own point of view. Rabindranath Tagore has expressed his con- 
fidence that ‘ wherever the movement is adopted, it will conduce 
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to the development of joy of sprit, capacity for work, strength 
of character and enthusiasm for social service,” Mr. M. L. 
Darling, C.I.E., I.C.S., looks upon it as a powerful instrument 
for reviving the villages of India. Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, 
Editor of the Modern Review, has observed that the Bratacharl 
dances and songs engender a regard for agriculture and rural 
pursuits. 


In the opinion of Mr. A. E. Porter, I.C.S., the District Officer 
of Faridpur, Bengal, the movement. gives no scope to violence, 
physical or spiritual and there is no room in it for the jealousies 
and antagonism which characterize conflict between different 
races, faiths and castes. 

The Head Mistress of a Girls school in Calcutta says that 
the movement has inspired in the girls a “ glad-to-be-alive ” feel- 
ing which they are anxious to spread wherever they go. 


Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, a former Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, who is himself an enrolled Bratachari, has 
expressed the opinion that the movement will give the right bias 
to education and will help in setting up a net-work of organizations 
of social service workers devoted to the ideal and practice of good 
citizenship. Mr. A. F. Rahman, late Vice-Chancellor of the 
Dacca University, also an enrolled Bratachari, has highly eulogiz- 
ed the educational value of the movement and has advocated its 
introduction in all educational institutions from the University 
down to the Primary stage. A high school headmaster has pro- 
nounced it to be “ unequalled in moulding character.” 


Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart, of the Indian Medical Service and late 
Director of the All-India Institute of Hygiene, who has enrolled 
himself as a Bratachari, has compared the Bratachari movement 
in its joy-giving aspect with the old Orphic religion. He has 
observed : “ Civilization and science have sophisticated us over- 
much.... The Bratachari movement gets us away from some 
of the artificialities and deadening effects of modern life, and takes 
us back to the.primary joys and the healthy and sane outlook 
of the children of nature.” 

H. H. The late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda was greatly 
impressed with the value of the movement in fostering the indigen- 
ous culture of India, and a party of Bratacharis under the leader- 
ship of the Founder-President visited Baroda at his invitation 
and gave demonstrations of Bratachari principles and methods. 
Interest in the movement has been evinced in educational cir- 
cles in every part of India. The Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Chief Minister of Hyderabad, has expressed his deep appreciation 
of the spiritual as well as physical aspects of the movement, and 
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has declared that it will strengthen the physique -and moral 
stature of the people along lines that will lead to a permanent 
national regeneration and create a great Indian unity that will 
command respect among the nations of the world. The Edu-. 
cational Minister of Hyderabad has invited the Founder-President 
to introduce the movement in that premier Indian State. 


The movement has also evoked great interest in England, and 
Sir Francis Younghusband has volunteered to sponsor its in- 
troduction into that country. = 

Sir Michael Sadler, the well-known authority on Indian 
education, has formally enrolled himself as a Bratachari_and 
has declared, “The movement is well-planned and rightly in- 
spired. It is Indian, which is essential. It is encouraging, in- 
vigorating, spiritual, integrating and inclusive, bracketing to- 
gether the essential of a vigorous, purposeful and happy life. 
With continued and unselfish leadership, it will go far and bring 
blessings to millions in Bengal and elsewhere.” 

Mr. Lawrence Binyon, the well-known British poet and 
savant, has observed: “All over the world, of course we feel it 
more in the West—with our technical advance—we have lost 
sight somehow of life as a whole. We have lost somehow the art 
of living. As far as I understand the various movements Mr. 
Dutt has started, the Bratachari movement and others, they have 
for their aim to recover this sense of the wholeness of life and 
the lost harmony of man with nature.” 


Book Suggested. 


The Modern Review, published in Calcutta. 
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THE ADULT SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By 
MrR.. Ernest Dopesnun, B.A. 


For a number of years Mr. Dodgshun has been the Hon. Secretary of the 
National Adult School Union and he is the writer of several of the hymns in 
the Fellowship Hymn Book. 


STUDY No. 1.. ORIGIN. 
The First Stage. 


The Adult School Movement in Great Britain has had a long 
and interesting history, extending over-more than a century. It 
is claimed by Dr. Dover Wilson, the Professor of Education in 
London University, that “as a matter of historical fact, it laid 
the fundations of modern Adult Education in many parts of 
England.” It began in a very humble way as an effort to meet 
a real need of its time. 


At the end of the 18th century there was, in England, no 
effective provision for the education of children and none at all 
for the education of adult persons. This was discerned in the 
year 1798 in the city of Nottingham by two very ordinary men, 
a Wesleyan, and a Quaker, and, in order to meet this need, they 
opened the first adult school of which there is any record. For 
many years it remained the sole experiment of its kind, and only 
at a much later date was its influence felt beyond its own walls. 
Early in the 19th century (about 1802) there was founded the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to print and circulate the 
Holy Scriptures among the people. When a branch of this 
Society was established in Bristol in 1810, it soon became 
evident that it was little use offering bibles for sale to those who 
could not read. A certain working-man who was greatly con- 
cerned about this took counsel with some friends as to how this 
state of affairs could be improved, and invited men and women 
to his house in order to teach them to read. The experiment was 
so successful that other rooms were soon secured and additional 
teachers were obtained to meet the need of the many who desired 
instruction. 


A Society was founded to organize the new work and rules 
were drawn up, with the result that, within thirteen months, there 
were nine schools opened for men and nine for women in Bristol, 
and in that period 309 men and 301 women were admitted as 
pupils. 

At this time the work of the schools was limited to the sole 
purpose of teaching the reading of the Bible, and the rules 
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provided that when this had been attained, the pupils were to 
‘be dismissed. By 1816 there were, in the same city, 24 men’s 
schools and 31 women’s schools with a membership of 1,581, and 
it must be remembered that many hundreds had already been 
taught to read and had passed out of the schools, 


Extension of the Venture. 


During these years, and shortly after, the example was 
followed in many other parts of England, including London, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Yarmouth. Everywhere the effort met with response, and other 
classes sprang up as the-result of the new instruction. In Treland 
the success was very great, schools were estanlished there as 
early as 1820 and spread so rapidly that in ten years there were 
407 centres with over 15,000 members. No conditions of party, 
class or creed for membership, and, indeed, in the Irish schools 
by far the greater number were Roman Catholics. 

Before long two extensions took place in the work of the 
schools, firstly, the teaching of writing was added to that of 
reading, and secondly, the text-books included many others 
besides the Bible. As members progressed in both reading and 
writing their interest became wider and demands for additional 
instruction arose. At Gainsborough, for example, a class was 
formed to help the teachers with their extended duties, attention 
was paid to the visiting of members in 
meetings were started, and a library was established fron 
books were lent for reading in the homes of the people. 


As time went on it became evident that these schools were 
giving to their members a much greater service than had been 
originally planned. In addition to reading and writing there 
arose the delight of a newly found fellowship of study, there was 


a rise in character and self-respect largely inspired by the message 
of the Bible, and an extension of interest beyond that which had 
been known before. 
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The schools became centres of spiritual vision 
stimulus largely because of the quality of the leaders w 
individual interest in the members and shared their 
with them. This feature has 
days, and remains one of the s 
of the Movement. 
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In many cases schools became places of ity-life 

‘ na community-life 

and sometimes assumed a more definitely religious Er 
when exhortation and preach 


ing took place. In 1841 T 
Cooper, a well-known leader among the Chartists, aes i 


their houses, prayer- ° 
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school in Leicester which met on Sunday mornings and after- 
noons with about a hundred members who divided into classes 
for the study of famous books. The social and economic con- 
‘ditions of the times, however, put a heavy strain on the mem- 
bers, and, since money was short and food was scarce, their in- 
terest in book-learning declined and the school was closed. 


Decline and Revival. 


As the middle of the century drew near there was a marked 
decline in the activity of the schools, partly because when mem- 
bers had been taught to read and write their membership had 
ceased, but more so because of the strained condition of the 
times. Wide-spread distress and shortage of food affected many 
homes, and dulled the eagerness for education. 


A forward movement, independent of what had been taking 
place throughout the country, was begun in the city of Birming- 
ham by one of the most enlightened and prominent citizens, a 
member of the Society of Friends (Quakers) Joseph Sturge, who 
was a friend of Thomas Cooper. His heart had been deeply moved 
by the sight of so many uneducated and friendless boys and men 
in the city streets, and, in association with a number of his 
friends, he opened a school in 1854. On the advice of those in 
the Nottingham school, where the early work still continued, 
certain changes were shortly made, and large numbers responded 
to the heroic call to meet at 7-30 on Sunday morning for study. 

Within a few years Joseph Sturge was joined by William 
White, also a member of the Society of Friends, who became 
intensely interested, and, until the end of a life, poured into this 


work the energies of his affectionate heart and natural capacity 
for leadership. 


Beginnings of Organization. 


The new forward movement was mainly inspired and sup- 
ported by members of the Society of Friends, and they set them- 
selves to organize their activities by founding the Friends first 
Day School Association, which rendered useful help and guidance 
for about half a century, encouraging the growth of new schools 
and providing courses of study. The schools were now no longer 
regarded as temporary institutions for reading and writing, but 
became communities in which men and women retained their 
membership and entered upon studies of a more intensive kind. 
They also came to be‘more democratic in tone, with a sense of 
brotherhood in which social distinctions counted for little or 
nothing ; and also they became places for binding the members 
together into a genuine spiritual fellowship, based upon the idea 
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ef manhood shown in the Gospels, and inspired by the personality 
of Jesus who was proclaimed The Master of the Schools. 

One of the later leaders of the Movement said that the good 
news of the Adult Schools must be that of freedom and hope, 
“not narrowly or doctrinally interpreted, but in the broadest 
charity and in the deepest faith.” 

Libraries, Savings Funds, Reading Circles, and weekly 
study classes were added in many places, and the schools were 
extended by voluntary efforts throughout the length and 
breadth of England. In five different districts they became 
strong enough and numerous enough to band themselves together 
into local Unions or Federations for mutual assistance. 


As the century wore to its close many of the newer sehools 
were not in any close touch with the Society of Friends, but were 
outside of their influence, and gradually it was felt that the right 
course was to form a new bond of Union in the shape of a Feder- 
ation of the district Unions which should develop into a National 
body for the guidance of ,the rapidly growing movement. 
Very careful enquiries were made about the desirability of this 
proposition, with the result that, in 1899, there was formed a 
National Council of Adult School Associations which later was 
changed to the better title of The National Adult School Union. 


The establishment of the National Council, to which repre- 
sentatives were sent from all Adult School districts, may well form 
a division between a study of the Origins of the Movement and 
that of its later developments. 


STUDY No. 2. LATER DEVELOPMENTS. 
The Schools in a New Age. 


It will have been noted that the National Council was 
formed just about one hundred years after the appearance of the 
first school in the country at Nottingham. Since that time the 
whole occupation of the work of Adult Schools had extended in 
conformity with the needs of the times, and there has been a 
great increase in England of facilities for Adult Education, many 
different associations having been established for the purpose 
of advancing it. Among these the Adult Schools had retained 
throughout their unique feature of permeating education with the 
religious spirit. They had been centres not only for the dis- 
semination of knowledge and the free discussion of it, but for the 
encouragement of high character and the fostering of a deep sense 
of social responsibility. About this time one of the best de- 
finitions of an Adult School was framed by the first Honorary 
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Secretary of the newly-formed National Council. He said, “ An 
Adult School is a School-Community, the object of which is to 
work out the educational and social aspirations of the corporate 
life, in obedience to a spiritual ideal .” 


At the opening of the century, the provisions of the first 
National Education Bill, that of 1870, were beginning to show 
definite results, the need for teaching reading and writing had 
almost passed away, and other subjects, such as literature, 
economies, history and science, were introduced more and more 
freely into the schools. Generally speaking, these schools have 
not favoured the discussion of party politics or sectarian differ- 
ences, but study has always been encouraged about various forms 
of government, international politics, questions of the public 
well-being, and the responsibility of all subjects in a democratic 
country to take their share in forming a healthy public opinion. 


One of the most valued characteristics of the life of the 
Movement has been the growth amongst the members of a mental 
and spiritual atmosphere which has promoted a considerable 
amount of toleration and goodwill. By the members this is 
sometimes called the “ Adult School Spirit’, and it has allowed 
of much difference of view, even upon vital matters, without the 
breaking of fellowship. 

The early schools were admittedly built on a Christian basis 
and this has been interpreted to mean that members were en- 
couraged to understand the teaching of Jesus in the light of 
modern thought, and to live as far as they could in his spirit. 
One of the prominent leaders of the Movement, who has had 
long practical experience of it since boyhood, states that he had 
learned four things at least from his connection with these 
schools ; first, that in the Adult Schools Christianity was viewed 
not so much as a creed as an individual experience, not as a doc- 


` trine to be proved, but as a life to be lived ; secondly, that it was 


not so much a restraint as an inspiration; thirdly, that it was 
not an insurance policy for the next world but a practical pro- 
gramme and policy for this one ; and lastly, that it was meant 
to be a life fulfilment of God’s will. 


An Enlarged Programme. 


. 

Many new features have been introduced since the National 
Council was formed, in order to help the lives of men and women. 
Summer Schools, generally of at least a week’s duration; have 
drawn members together to live a common life in the atmosphere 
of study ; week-end lecture schools have been widely organized 
and enjoyed ; Conferences for consideration of Life’s problems 
and a scheme of study by correspondnce has now been in operation 
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for some years, both for individual and for group use. For some 
twenty-five years a Lesson Handbook has been prepared annually 
by a Committee of the members themselves, and issued to the 
schools. This has been framed on comprehensive lines to give’ 
the rudiments of a liberal education, and to direct the thought 
of members to the best that has been thought, said and done, 
it has stimulated the consideration of present day questions in 
the light of spiritual valuation, it has provided notes for the use 
of classes, and advised as to the best books on the subjects. 3 
Methods of study in the best schools vary, but for the, most 
part the ideal is both to receive knowledge by learning and to 
awaken the thinking powers and the critical faculty by sharing 
views in free discussion. This discussion is, however, not, so 
much a species of argument as a species of human relationship 
for the purpose of the discovery of truth and the appreciation of 
all that helps towards the good life. 


The lighter side of life has been deemed of much importance, 
and provision has been made fo? the happiest use of leisure time ; 
co-operative holidays re-arranged when groups of members enjoy 
the country-side or the gea-shore together with interests in 
common ; Guest Houses have been established in at least six 
different centres of England and Wales for this purpose and for 
the holding of conferences ; and many clubs have been started 
for games, rambles, and other out-of-door pleasures. 


The whole spirit of the Movement has fostered a love of 
peace and of efforts to promote a deeper internati 


onal understand- 
ing on the basis of the brotherhood of people. Groups of Adult 
School members have visited continental countries in bands 


which have been organized not only for pleasure but with the 
deliberate and avowed intention of creating friendly relation- 
ships with the people whom they met, and, in like manner, they 
have welcomed visits from friends of other countries into their 
owp homes, making friendships which have lasted. A very 
successful venture to cultivate good relations has been the 
formation of an International Correspondence Bureau, by which 
more than 18,000 persons have been linked together by “ pen- 
friendships ” all over the world. This Movement is not officially 
pacifist, but its whole energies are concentrated upon’the build- 
ing of a constructive goodwill among the nations as to the best 


way of preventing war and of binding peoples into a world 
family. o 


The well-known Fellowship Hymn-book was prod 

: d b 
the Movement some 30 years ago, and it has done inhale Js biti 
a sense of reality and modern thought into song worship and 
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religious meditation. In addition to this the Fellowship Song 
Book has been compiled for binding together all who sing into the 
glad companionship of music, 


Influence of the Schools. 


All that has been already outlined relates equally to men’s 
schools and to women’s schools, and there is now a slight tendency 
to form schools more and more where both shall join together and 
take their part as united groups. A visitor to any good school 
would be impressed by its freedom, informality and friendship ; 
he would be struck with the way in which all these are made to 
play a vital part in appreciating truth, and he would note how 
members have learned to criticize both the traditions of the past 
and’ the conditions of modern life by the standard of an ideal 
which has been the life-blood of the schools. 

This Movement has never been very large in numbers, and 
has not, as a rule, included either wealthy, scholarly or influential 
persons ; for the most part it has been a society of ordinary 
people, and its steady witness of fellowship has been of immense 
value to humble men and women for upwards of a hundred years, 
helping them to feel a kinship with others and to estimate more 
fully the richness of their own personality. 


There are hundreds of cases in which our members have 
served public life, in municipal well-being, in trade unions, in 


. churches, and in movements for social reform, and invariably 


they have borne testimony that the training in these schools 
gave them a better knowledge of men, a new self-confidence, and 
a sense of rectitude and fair dealing. 

To-day in England there are over 1,200 schools with nearly 
40,000 members, self-governing, self-supporting, without allegi- 
ance to political party or religious sect, and serving in consider- 
able measure the educational and spiritual needs of their members. 
The modern development of this Movement has led its members 
to feel that so long as men and women are found friendless, 
so long as oppression and misery exist, so long as there is enmity 
among the peoples, so long as the material obscures the spiritual, 
there will still be need to bear witness to the spirit of Christ, by 
whatever name it may be known or in whatever religion it may 
appear. 4 

They join, for England and for the world, in that great 


prayer which Rabindranath Tagore has uttered for the millidns of 
his land : 


“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 
Where knowledge is free ; 
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Where works come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches the arms towards perfec- 

tion ; k 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 

the dreary desert of dead habit ; 


Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening 
thought and action ; 


Into the heaven of freedom, my Father, let “ny country 
awake.” 


WOMEN’S WORK 
by Miss Erre Ryzn, M.A. 


STUDY No. 3. 


Miss Ryle is the Assistant Secretary of the National Adult School Union. 
Formerly she was the Secretary of the Nursery School Association of Great 
Britain. S 


A century ago, when Adult Schools were created to help the 
illiterate workers, and to teach grown men and women to read 
and write, perhaps the men’s schools had the more immediate 
result on the awakening democracy, but in some ways the woman’s 
need was the greater. Men went out to work each day; met 
other men at the factory or club; discussed politics and their in- 
dustrial conditions ; made contact with a wider world; but their 
womenfolk lived mainly within the four walls of their little homes, 
absorbed in the daily duties of family ; seldom going out, or meet- 
ing other women with different outlooks, moving in a dimly lit 
circle of few ideas. It meant, therefore, more than the pioneers 
of Adult Schools can have known then, that, from the beginning, 
the work was extended to men and women alike ; schools for 
men early on Sunday morning were paralleled by women’s 
Schools on Sunday afternoon or during the week ; while men who 
had the gifts and the concern, led men’s Schools, their wives or 
daughters often carried on a similar work for women; as the 
Movement became more thoroughly organized, its offices and 
responsibilities were shared by women and men. The yearly 
office of President of the National Adult School Union is often 
held by a women; woman side by side with men carry out the 
many and varied activities of the whole Movement, not the least 


important of which is the compilation of its annual handbook 
of studies. 


A Woman’s Adult School to-day is, of course, a very different 
society from those of the early days. Even if some of the women 
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read hesitatingly, and without much understanding, a completely 
illiterate woman is almost unknown ; and there is an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of intelligent women who have had the normal 
education of English boys and girls, and who are alive to the 
world around them, and to their own place on it, as wives, or 
industrial workers ; and as citizens. For when the franchise 
was extended to women, it gave a fresh incentive to Women’s 
Adult Schools that they should “ teach the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” To make a tour of visits among Women’s Schools 
#s to meet a surprising variety, in size; in the kind of woman 
who attends ; in methods of procedure ; in the interests awakened 
and*fostered t and in the influence which a School exerts in its 
surrounding neighbourhood. You enter a great hall one after- 
nogn, and find yourself among 300 working women, some very 
old and nearly blind or deaf, others quite young ; all listening 
to a simple talk on health, or a foreign land, or on some lesson 
from the Bible, which their well-loved president is giving, as 
she faces them from a high platform. Or you comeinto quite a 
small room one evening, and join a circle of a dozen women 
seated round the fire, all joining in a free discussion on “ Un- 
employment,” or the writing of a great poet, or on the value of 
prayer. In one School there is clearly a wide difference in know- 
ledge and general experience between the leader and her members ; 
the teacher-and-scholar relationship survives ; in another School 
you will meet professional and business women mingling with 
mothers, and very likely with some actively political workers— 
and you cannot say which of them leads the rest; they are all 


receiving equally. 


Schools vary in the emphasis which they place on religious 
thought, on the study of the Bible, on the practice of singing 
hymns and on devotional opportunities; but the Women’s 
Schools as a whole realize that the underlying motive of Adult 
Schools, in those islands is a spiritual motive, and that all the 
Schools’ activities and studies are means to a spiritual end bringing 
human personalities into the radiance of the Eternal Light, by 
which they can become partakers and carriers of the Divine Life. 
Partakers and carriers ; for “faith without works is dead,” and 
a true Adult School ever seeks to express its religion in some 
practical service. So there may be a “ Sunshine Fund” to 
which the women contribute their pennies, and from which little 
gifts of flowers or fruit or eggs can be sent to any member who is 
ill; or a maternity committee makes and lends baby-garments, 
and extra sheets and nightgowns, to any mother needing these 
at her confinement; in one School a group of women go every 
week to sing to the old people in a local institution; another 
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In the post-war years they have taken a large share in the work 
of peace and friendship among the people of the world, and in 


An educational movement which depends, as this does, 

on unpaid, voluntary leaders, must always be seeking to develop 

, the mental and Spiritual powers of its members, and to train them 
for such service as they have it in them to give, 
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by one, in the development of their spiritual nature as “ sons 
and daughters of God.” 


Books Suggested. 


The Adult School Movement, by Rev. G.) 
Currie, Martin, M.A.,B.D., Price from 9d. | 
| 


. Annual Lesson Handbooks, Price 1s. 6d. | Published by the 

each. National Adult 

ue z School Union, 30, 

One and All, which is the monthly Bloomsbury 

journal of the National Adult School Street, London, 
Union and is published at 2d. W.C. 1. 

Fellowship Hymn Book, from 9d. Published by Novello 

Fellowship Song Book, from 9d. and Co., Ltd., 

London. 
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KASHMIR IN DUSTRIAL GUILDS 
By 
Tanpra Devt, 


Tandra Devi the writer of this article is know: 
Foulds. Her husband was the late 


could not be started. Strictly speaking, Guilds do not come 
under any Act in existence. Therefore, something had to be 
done to get round this, I examined the Co-operatives Regula- 
tion, 6, 1993, of Jammu & Kashmir State, and found that 
under Clauses 60 and 61 the Government of K. i 

to exempt from, modify or amend any part of the R 
in certain cases and to make special orders for Co-operative 
Societies in this State, By the time this appears in print, 
eight hundred workers of Kashmir—five hundred women and 
three hundred men will have been registered as Kashmir 
Industrial Guilds, Ltd., the first guild in modern India. 


His Highness’ Government has now granted my m 


requests, so that the guilds constitution has the force of law 
here. It is a big step in the right direction. Guilds are the 
germ of the Industrial Parliament of modern India. And yet 
the States are in many respects backward! These Guilds, how- 
ever, are dynamically revolutionary. Guilds are not Bolshevik 
or communistic. Indeed, they are not political. > 
For the benefit of those who may d 
where, I must say that they must fir; 


ajor 


osire to start Guilds else- 
st get their prevailing Co- 
t of their own. 
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gearing in guilds under present Co-operative Law—the method 
of the annual election of the Managing Committee by the whole 
body of members, kills an industrial enterprise before it is born. 
No industry could be run successfully hy a Managing Committee 
elected by the unknowing mass of members and perhaps re- 
shuffled yearly. This is absurd on the face of it. The best 
way is by a franchise in which there is graded responsibility and 
where the bulk of members do not directly elect the managing 
body, but only indirectly, through intervening Councils. This 
was my original Guilds plan and I still believe it will be found to 
be the best. But I had to modify it, to adapt it, and in some 
measure alter it to suit to the existing Co-operative Regulation 


here, as I could not ask the Government for too much. It has 
been a question of compromise. 


I will now sketch the Guilds Constitution in skeleton, as it 
has been adapted to the Co-operatives Regulation of Kashmir. 
Kashmir Industrial Guilds will be run by a Central Council which 
will be “ constituted in two sections, namely :—(1) The Managing 
Committee. (ii) The Masters’ ` Assembly. These sections 
shall function together as ‘ The Central Council’ and separately 
as ‘The Managing Committee’ and ‘The Masters’ Assembly ’. 
The Central Council, the Managing Committee and the Masters’ 


Assembly shall annually submit separate reports of their working 
to the General Meeting.” 


It is impossible, short of a series of articles, to enter into 
the details of the workings of this Council vis-a-vis the General 
Meeting. If people are interested in the subject, they may soon 
obtain printed copies of the Constitution. Suffice it here to say 
that the Managing Committee and Masters’ Assembly act as 
brakes and stimuli upon one another. The Managing Com- 
mittee will consist of crafts and business experts—not fewer 
than five, not more than ten, exclusive of “ staf ’—who will 
form an interim Committee for a few months, after which the 
Managing Committee will be elected by the General Meeting 
for a term of five years, and any member of it may be re-elected 


after that term of five years. This gives a chance of stability to 
the concern. ; 


The Masters Assembly is the nearest approach to the Co- 
operative idea of ‘‘ committee.’ It consists of the master- 
craftsnen and master-merchants (at present we are not organiz- 
me a true Merchants’ Guild, that may be for the future) who 

ave been elected to the Councils of the several Guilds, once a 
year, before (not at) the General Meeting. Herezagain we differ 
from Co-operative law, which permits of- election: of (Brig gor, 
mittee only, at a general meeting. Eéch ‘Guild (thé’ pashmina. 
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weavers’ Guild, the wool weavers’ Guild, the spinners’ Guild, 
the gabba-makers’ Guild, etc.) elects its own Council from 
among its masters, not “‘ masters” in the usual sense, but 
acknowledged masters of crafts or master merchants. All 
members of a Guild can vote, except. those under 18, (who may 
join their Guild, but are not members of the Society as a co- 
operative society. Those under 18 pay no shares and have no 
votes, but may still be employed in Kashmir Industrial Guilds and 
have some privileges such as receiving bonuses at half-rates). For 
each Guild there must be a Council of three—Master, Deputy, 
Master and Recorder. “If the number of Guildsmen in any 
Guild exceeds 150, there shall be one additional member of the 
-Council for every 50 or fraction of 50 Guildsmen in excess of 150.” 
This last should work out well in practice. For instance, ‘in a 
Guild of 500 spinners, the Council would consist of ten ladies, 
The normal thing would be for the Managing Committee to re- 
quest these ladies to act as “ inspectresses ” of the spinners in 
various localities, and so their term of office would not be a mere 
sinecure. “Women shall be admitted to the Guilds on equal 
terms with men ”, and the term “ Guildsman ” includes “ Guilds- 
woman.” But I must not digress ! 


amalgamated, form the 
the value of team spirit, 


non-communalism, etc. The 
are bound by ties of “ bread-and-butter coms 


x 


; i À 1 own sphe i 

and its duties, fairly definitely laid down. Te ae cn 
i Constitution, antie 
m accepting and 
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operating within their own several spheres, during the first few 
generations. I am under no delusions. 


Among the duties of the Crafts Guilds Councils, we may 


enumerate that they shall :—‘ Consider applications for 
membership and pass same on to the Central Council with their 
recommendations or remarks ”—-*" Maintain Guild Law among 


their Guildsmen. Guilds Councils shall also “Deal with differences, 
disputes and problems of their Guilds and pass on representa- 
tions and disputes to the Central Council ”—“Maintain a high 
standard of efficiency in production,” etc. 


We are making no attempt as yet to organize a Merchants’ 
Guild. Guildsmen who work on these lines (salesmen, clerks, 
accountants, etc.) will at first form a “ skeleton ” or interim 
Merchants’ Guild. The ideal which’ the Constitution of 
Kashmir Industrial Guilds sets before the merchant is a high 
one. He is asked to become a nation-builder, and to build his 
country with his money. Nothing less than deliberate sacrifice 
of wealth on the part of the nation’s wealth-getters could 
possibly build up India or any other country away from war 
into solid, pure and lasting peace. This is an ideal, I know. 
Many will be deeply thankful that the Government of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmir has taken the lead in 
sanctioning all the most morally revolutionary classes in this 
Constitution of Guilds, among whichnone could be more revolu- 
tionary, in the true and everlasting sense of the word, than the 
following in the section on the Merchants’ Guild :— 


“Guildsmen of all degrees in the Merchants’ Guild shall 
voluntarily limit their profits to one half, that is, when the net 
profits of the business of a Master-Merchant exceed Rs. 400 per 
month, he shall put 50% of the excess over Rs. 400 into 
Kashmir Industrial Guilds Ltd., Provided that 50% of the 
amount so put shall be applied to education of Guildsmen and 
their children, male and female, equally, ; 10% to Benevolence ; 


10% to Research and the remaining 30% shall be allocated as 
the Central Council shall consider best.” 


Among duties of the Merchants Guild Council are, to :— 


““Co-operate with the Central Council to maintain Guild- 
Law and Principles, especially with reference to: (a). The 
rates and allocation of dividends and bonuses. (b) The fixing of 
prices, hours of work, etc. (c) The control of clerks, accountants 
and salesmen in all departments. (d) The education of public 
Opinion on cultural industrial development for the masses, and 
purity and honour in trade. (e) Advertising, (f) Education, 
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Research and Benevolence. (g). 


Arranging public functions 
with the Crafts Guilds.” 


ssembly, and all are under the M 
Here Ue the General Meeting. Thus only could 
“ employer”? and “employee” common pur- 
pose, and a common ideal of nation building. If they cannot- 
meet, Guilds must fail, or else create their own merchant class from 
among the craftsmen, for which provision has also been made 
in the Constitution. 

Whilst on these 
the following also :— 


“A person shall be ack 


5 revolutionary ” clauses, let me quote 


er-pieces in 
ing of the MaSters of the concerned Craft- 
Guild and the Central Council, or (6), has been examined by the 
Central Council, and proclaimed a Master- 
Council.” 


Merchant by that 
“No Guildsman shall hold sha 


inal value of which 
exceeds Rs. 249 7 __« he payment of divi 
not exceed 39 


lend on shares shall 

o per annum.” There Shall be “ Payment of 

graded bonuses t i (after the profits of the Society 
ied to certain Speci 


fied Purpose) ‘ whether they 
y aS wages or pay f i 


; Behind the Coun an Honora; 
his is primarily a teaching body, whose members are nominated 
or whose nominees are approved by ini 
charge is the Co-op: 


erative Department, The Gui 
“run” by the Government, This is a m 


S one another or being exploited, but, 
as Mrs. James Cousins hag recently written to me: “You may 
make a plan, but you cannot make persons |” 


I have not dealt with the method of raising capital, as the 
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Co-operative method is already familiar to the public. Suffice 
it to mention that “ The liability of each Guildsman for the debts 
of the Society shall be limited to the nominal value of the share 
or shares held by him ”, and that the shares may be paid up in 
one lump sum or in instalments extending over ten years. These 
instalments are deducted from pay and wages. Our list of share- 
holders for the first loan is now closed, but hundreds of workers 
are still clamouring for shares. 

+ The principles of Guilds as enunciated in this Constitution 
may be summed up :—Restoration of masters and apprentices, 
hence. cultural crafts; division of profits through bonuses im- 
partially graded according to Guilds status of the workers ; 
elimination of the capitalistic element by reducing dividends, 
and ‘also the number of shares to be held by one person, to a 
minimum ; internal disciplines to be enforced by the Councils; 
solidarity ; the workers’ and merchants’ Councils graded accord- 
ing to their members’ power to assume responsibility. 

Guilds are for the world. If the principles are once accepted, 
modifications to suit different places and work—or trade—groups 
can easily be made. My Constitution has been created for 
Kashmir. The general principles fit everywhere, but details 
will have to be altered and whole sections perhaps added, for 
other conditions. Above all, India needs Guilds Legislation. 

We have not forgotten machine-workers, even here, but 

. before quoting part of our section on machinery, I must remind 
the reader of the words of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, a member 
of the Advisory Board of Kashmir Industrial Guilds, who wrote 
recently to me that the “ large and heavy industries will always 
be on the mere surface of India’s economic life, affect only the 
few, and not her masses and dumb millions....The roots of 
India’s economic life lie in her villages and her shall industries~ 
the rural handicrafts. ...and not in factories centred in her cities 
which number only 35 as against seven lacs of her villages... 
The Guild movement is the only reform that can suit India’s 
economic conditions.” 

It is laid down in the Kashmir Industrial Guilds Constitu- 
tion that: “ In all cases where matters of machine versus hand- 
work are to be decided, the advice of at least half the Masters 
in the Crafts Guild in question shall be taken, and these Masters 
shall form a special commission with the Masters’ Assembly, for 
that purpose. The decisions of the Crafts Masters (on matters 
concerning mechanization of industries) as distinct’ from 
merchants, shall be taken as final, though the advice of merchants 
may be taken. The principles guiding the Crafts-Masters in 
determining machines to be used, shall be human, not merely 
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Research and Benevolence. (g). Arranging public functions 
with the Crafts Guilds.” 


It will be noticed that the Merchants’ Guild is projected as 
one of Kashmir Industrial Guilds, and that the Council takes its: 
place beside the Councils of the Crafts Guilds in the Masters’ 
Assembly, and all are under the Managing Committee, which is 
elected by the General Meeting. Thus only could 
“ employer” and “employee” classes meet—in a common pur- 
pose, and a common ideal of nation building. If they cannot 
meet, Guilds must fail, or else create their own merchant class from 
among the craftsmen, for which provision has also been made 
in the Constitution. 


Whilst on these “revolutionary” clauses, let me quote 
the following also :— 

“A person shall be acknowledged as Master in Kashmir 
Industrial Guilds, Ltd., if he is over the age of 18. and (a), has 
produced with his ownhands three works, not copies of one another, 
in his craft, which have been accepted as master- 
a combined meeting of the MaSters of the concerned Craft- 
Guild and the Central Council, or (b), has been examined by the 
Central Council, and proclaimed a Master-Merchant by that 
Council.” 


pieces in 


“ No Guildsman shall hold 


m shares, the nominal value of which 
excee 8. 240 


—“ The payment of dividend on shares shall 


à There shall be “ Payment of 
graded bonuses to Guildsmen ” (after the profits of the Society 
have been applied to certain specified purpose) “ whether they 


suilds Ltd., and th 
shall not be less than that of the 

Behind the Councils there is an Honorary Board of Control 
This is primarily a teaching body, whose members are nominated 
or whose nominees are approved by the Minister under whose 
charge is the Co-operative Department. The Guilds are not 
“run” by the Government. 


3 This is a most essential matter. 
But the Government in the background is linked to them through 


its Minister, the Co-operative Department and the Advisory 
Board, and may intervene in case of necessity. Everythin: 
possible has been done in the Guilds Constitution to protect the 
Guildsmen from exploiting one another or being exploited, but 
as Mrs. James Cousins has recently writ may 


ten to me: “ You ma 
make a plan, but you cannot make persons !” of 


I have not dealt with the method of raising capital, as the 
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Co-operative method is already familiar to the public. Suffice 
it to mention that “ The liability of each Guildsman for the debts 
of the Society shall be limited to the nominal value of the share 
or shares held by him”, and that the shares may be paid up in 
one lump sum or in instalments extending over ten years. These 
instalments are deducted from pay and wages. Our list of share- 
holders for the first loan is now closed, but hundreds of workers 
are still clamouring for shares. 


The principles of Guilds as enunciated in this Constitution 
may be summed up :—Restoration of masters and apprentices, 
henge. cultural crafts; division of profits through bonuses im- 
partially graded according to Guilds status of the workers ; 
elimination of the capitalistic element by reducing dividends, 
and also the number of shares to be held by one person, to a 
minimum ; internal disciplines to be enforced by the Councils; 
solidarity ; the workers’ and merchants’ Councils graded accord- 
ing to their members’ power to assume responsibility. 

Guilds are for the world. If the principles are once accepted, 
modifications to suit different places and work—or trade—groups 
can easily be made. My Constitution has been created for 
Kashmir. The general principles fit everywhere, but details 
will have to be altered and whole sections perhaps added, for 
other conditions. Above all, India needs Guilds Legislation. 


We have not forgotten machine-workers, even here, but 
before quoting part of our section on machinery, I must remind 
the reader of the words of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, a member 
of the Advisory Board of Kashmir Industrial Guilds, who wrote 
recently to me that the “ large and heavy industries will always 
be on the mere surface of India’s economic life, affect only the 
few, and nother masses and dumb millions....The roots of 
India’s economic life lie in her villages and her shall industries— 
the rural handicrafts....and not in factories centred in her cities 
which number only 35 as against seven lacs of her villages... . 


The Guild movement is the only reform that can suit India’s 


economic conditions.” a 


; It is laid down in the Kashmir Industrial Guilds Constitu- 
tion that: “In all cases where matters of machine versus hand- 
work are to be decided, the advice of at least half the Masters 
in the Crafts Guild in question shall be taken, and these Masters 
shall form a special commission with the Masters’ Assembly, for 
that purpose. The decisions of the Crafts Masters (on matters 
concerning mechanization of industries) as distinct” from 
merchants, shall be taken as final, though the advice of merchants 
may be taken. The principles guiding the Crafts-Masters in 
determining machines to be used, shall be human, not merely 
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is meant work in 
ies of creativity and skill of the 
ully as they would be if the same 


This, I think, covers the case. The pe 


ople who have to do the 
work should have their say in the matter, n 


ioned this charter of freedom, 


rative Depart- 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir. 


This has been the merest sketch, 
critics will not fall too heavily wpon me. 


Note.—The Constitution of Kashmir Industrial Guilds is now 
in the Press, Copies may be ordered from the Secretar 
Tandrashram, Srinagar, Kashmir, or from H. B. Richardson. 
Government College, Lahore. K 


T hope therefore that my 


; “eek 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN MODERN INDIA 
By 
J. B. RaJu 


Ex-president, Indian Adult Education Society; and Vice- 
president Indian Adult Education Conference, 
Provisional Organizing Committee. 


+ Education in modern India has been in the melting pot for 
some time and it is still in a strangely chaotic and anomalous 
state» Traditional indigenous systems of education that had 
been the main stay of the people in past ages, with their charac- 
teristic emphasis on an intimate personal relation between tea- 
cher‘and taught have all but disappeared under thestress of modern 
conditions, and they survive, if at all only in sequestered rural 
areas or under the shadow of some religious institution, Their 
place has been usurped in recent British times by a highly cen- 
tralized, standardized, impersonal system of public instruction 
catering more for the requirements of the State than for the 
innate aptitudes of the individual. Owing to the exigencies of the 


studies, handicrafts, manual and vocational training. This 
view has increasingly found favour both with t 
authorities and with nationalist leaders, But i 


to assume the rôle of educationalists, the actual. 
needs of Indian youths have hardly as yet been correctly diag- 
nosed and much less adequately ‘catered for. While such has 
been the pathetic plight of education for the youth of the country, 


it is not surprising that the further problem of adult education 
was till recently totally ignored. 


How then did the Indian adult education 


soldiers had for the first ti 
part in distant theatres of war; and not onl 
with their own eyes new lands and new peoples, but they acutely 
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felt the need to correspond with their friends and families in 
the home-land. It was thus under the storm and stress of war 
conditions that any concerted efforts to impart adult education 
to some Indians first came to be made in a casual way, notably 
by the Y.M.C.A. which put itself out to cater for the requirements 
of Indian troops abroad and did yeoman service there. Apart 
from that, about the same time the joint authors of the historic 
document which has come to be known as the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report had wisely observed that in India“ Progress must 
depend on the growth of electorates and the intelligent exercise 
of their powers”, and that they will be immensely helped “to 
become competent electors by acquiring such education as will 
enable them to judge of candidates for their votes and of the 
business done in the councils”. But it is tragic to note ‘that 
not only was nothing done by the State as such to implement 
this profound statement and no steps were taken to inaugurate 
a much-needed system of adult education to teach and train the 
then enfranchised Indian people to take an intelligent interest 
in public affairs, but on the other hand many more millions of 
other utterly ignorant and illiterate people were suddenly given 
the vote by the more recent Government of India Act of 
1935. 

But thanks to the foresight of a few patriots, sporadic 
efforts were made to start adult education work here and there 
in different parts of the country, more especially after the cataclys- 
mic upheaval of the last World War and the inauguration of the 
Indian Constitutional Reforms of 1919. The national poet Tagore 
had begun as early as 1920 to train some adults in rural recon- 
struction and in cultural subjects, in his famous seat of learning 
at Shantiniketan in Bengal. This was followed by the Servants 
of India Society in Poona starting some schools for adults in 
Maharashtra as early as 1925. In the next year the rurul de- 
partment of the Y.M.C.A. began to train some adult workers 
for rural reconstruction work in South India. Among the pro- 
vinzes of India the Punjab led the way by inaugurating an Adult 
Literacy Campaign as far back as 1921-26 for the collective 
teaching of adults, both by Local Bodies and by private edu- 
cational agencies in their respective schools, mostly through the 
help of teachers working in out-of-school hours at night, who were 
paid a meagre honorarium for this extra work anda small allowance 
for contingent expenses. At first it seemed to mark a pheno- 
menal advance but this was followed by an even more rapid 
collapse and the adult schools and their enrolment suddenly dwin- 
dled into insignificance. But since the visit of Dr. Laubach to 
the Punjab a decade later, a fresh attack on adult illiteracy on a 
large and vigorous scale has started in the province; and jt 
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has profited much by the bitter lessons 1 
in this matter. Dr. Laubach’s 
record of literacy work in the P 


earnt from past failures 
visit to India with his splendid 
hilippines, did much to stimulate 
interest in adult literacy work especially in Christian missionary 
circles; and the National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon has given a notable lead in producing charts and 
literature for adult literacy work in different Indian Languages 
based on the Laubach method. “Long before the advent of Dr. 
Laubach in India, Dr. Sahibzada Syed-us-Zafar Khan Sahib had 
experimented with adult literacy work in jails when he was the 
Minister of Education in the Bhopal State ; and he has evolved 
an ingenious technique and instruments of his own adapted to 
adult needs. This work is still continued by him in the acti- 
vities of the Chand Bagh Adult Education Society of the Doon 
School at Dehra Dun, 

Quite independent of all this 


, and among the earliest pro- 
moters of adult educ 


ation in modern India, must be noted the 
a Rao, who through numerous 
s facile pen in the Telugu Press from 
ery District in the heart of the Andhra 
» proclaimed throughout the twenties 
ate conviction that the only solution 
an problems lay in a sound system of 
he gave practical effect to this con- 
g a Rural Reconstruction School at 
nother at Rajahmundry in 1931; 
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inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi on December 28rd, 1933. 
But the work of this institution and the many activities cen- 
tering round it, have throughout stressed the education of the 
masses in that area in such social sciences as history, economics 
and politics, taught from a specifically Socialistic standpoint. | 


The credit of having been the real pioneer of Adult Educa- 
tion pure and simple in India, without any trace of political or 
sectarian bias or tinge of any ulterior propaganda whatsoever, 
and of having aimed at organizing it on a province-wide scale, 
belongs indisputably to Mr. R. P. Masani, the eminent scholar, 
who founded in 1934 the Bombay Presidency Adult Education 
Association, and is now Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Dniver- 
sity and President-elect of the Second All-India Adult Education 
Conference to be held in Bhagalpur in Bihar in December, 1909. 
The Bombay Presidency Adult Education Association «sup- 
plements the splendid work of such well established bodies as the 
Bombay Social Service League, the Bombay City Literacy 
Association and the Nagpada Neighbourhood House; and it is 
itself organized along three district lines, namely :—-(a) the diffu- 
sion of literacy among illiterates; (b) the establishment of 
reading-rooms and libraries to°prevent relapse into illiteracy by 
providing attractive reading material and ` other facilities for 
those who have already become literate ; (c) and lastly, Adult 
Education Classes on a variety of subjects corresponding to the 
University Extension Schemes or Western Countries. In strik: 
ing contrast to other efforts in India noted above, it has the 
following ambitious and comprehensive list of objectives; 
(1) to educate the whole man and give unity to life; (2) to 
keep men’s minds open; (3) to help men to base their judgement 
on facts; (4) to help men to keep abreast of new knowledge ; 
(5) to insure social stability and at the same time ; (6) to direct 
social change; (7) to enlarge men’s. horizons; and (8) to pre- 
pare men for new occupations. 

This notable lead in western India was quickly followed in 
the east by the establishment of the Bengal Adult Education 
Association, presided over by the poet Tagore himself; and it is 
training and sending forth regular batches of student volunteers 
for village service in the districts and is preparing for an intensive 
All-Bengal Literacy Campagin. Likewise a vigorous voluntary 
campaign for Adult Education has been successfully started in 
the United Provinces by Mr. R. R. Khanna, the Registrar of the 
Lucknow University. But the Congress Governments of, 
tain provinces, notably of Bihar through 
Campaign, of the United Provinces through 
pansion Scheme, of the Central Provinces an 
Vidya Mandir Scheme, and Bombay through 


cer- 
its Mass Literacy 
its Education Ex- 
d Berar through the 
its Adult Education 


Js 
ý 
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Boards—have taken the biggest steps to stamp out the stigma 
of illiteracy in their respective areas ; and they have made pro- 
vision from public funds for this purpose. 


Above all the Congress Government of Bombay has made a 
special contribution to Adult Education in India, by setting up 
soon after it took office, an expert committee of 17 persons with 
Dr. Clifford Manshardt, the Director of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work as Chairman and Professor 
R. Choksi of the Wilson College as Secretary, to advise it on the 
question of Adult Education: and its published Report is by 
far the most important document that has yet appeared on the 
subject of Indian Adult Education. The Manshardt Committee 
specify “ seven well-recognized types of Adult Education as it is 
commonly . practised :—(1) Propaganda; (2) Movements for 

making up éducational deficiencies in particular the attainment 
of literacy-; (3) Vocational education; (4) Extension Classes 
of secondary or Collegiate grade; (5) Self-initiated group move- 
ments for self-improvement ; (6) Movements which regard Adult 
Education as a necessary and continuing fuction in the total life 
community; (7) Recreational activities’; and they point out 
that they can all be brought under the two broad headings of :— 
(a) the education of the illiterate at all stages; and (b) the 
urther education of literates at any stage and in any direction— 
which may be life-long and—not primarily directed to material 
ends—which the adult seeks for himself or herself in a civilized 


_ community for supplementing an imperfect education and for 


pentru! and enriching the possibilities of life. But they go 
mis Srana a wholesome warning when they say that “ Adult 
Eda ation is not mass political propaganda. The Government 
country is in the interest of all political groups and there is 
oo ee when the machinery of education is used to further 
ba = ae E any particular political party.” Then they go 
a Aho at Because of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
a—as a Committee we have not been able to escape the 


urgency of th ili » c 
TE Beet a adult illiteracy problems” and so throughout 


emphasize the paramount im 
f ortance for t 
present of literacy and the rural problem—we re not RR 


the second type : TRS 
stood in Be Wer bec Education—as it is commonly under- 


Dod Also they laid it down thei i 
SNA I as their considered 
o eet the first step in Adult Education is to enable the 
O he: their dejection and apathy and to find an 
satdienjow dhe an the: next step is to guide them to utilize 
a epee available in their environment, so that 
Ane Lane for thémselves amenities of life and become 
Beye ie ering themselves against calamities. Besides 
, g laid down that in India “ the primary responsibility 
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for the spread of adult literacy rests with the State ” they 


also further stress the importance of, the voluntary principle 
in Adult Education.” 


The constitutional changes introduced by the recent Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, suddenly extended the franchise to 
many millions of illiterate people, and transferred political power 
and responsibility from British hands into those of the elected 
representatives of such an electorate. This made many in India 
who were not politicians, some of whom who were European, 
Indian, Hindu, Muslim or Christian and happened in the 
ordinary pursuit of their several vocations to be living in. the 
imperial city of Delhi, acutely conscious o 
and risks of such rash experiments in politic 
after this, during the cold weather of 1936- 
Williams who have had life 
work in Britain, opportune ‘Tkey brought 
with them not onl erience of and burning zeal 
for Adult Education work, but also the active goodwill and 
sympathetic co-operation of the British National Adult School 
Union ; and they spent much of their ti isiti 


s amongst 
ed in the venture, at last 

he happy accident of their 
living in the metropolis of India, by taking steps to collect infor- 

n Adult Education that were 
being made by far-sighted pioneers in different parts of the 
country : in order to pool together their several experiences and 
co-ordinate their respective achievements for the enduring 
benefit of all concerned in some central national 


organization 
embracing all the Provinces and states of India. For this end 
they formally organized themselves early in 1937 into a bod 


known as the Indian Adult Education Society with the significant 
motto “LIGHTED TO LIGHTEN”. 


In spite of the fact that this infant Society had hardly any 
material resources at its command, it is oe pea that it ok 

mplish two very distinct things, name y i— 
E maei] survey of the actual local conditions 
o a round the city of Delhi and experimented cautiously 
vith the technique of different forms of teaching and training 
i rder to ascertain what forms of Adult Education wero really 
a d d; and (b)itgotinto touch with as many people as possible 
a ae either carrying on work or ‘merely interested in any 
pee’ of Adult Education work anywhere in India, both in order 
ia learn from them and to.stimulate others to similar effort. 


a a 
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Also it was desired to build up in co-operation with them a sui- 
table central organization which could make the experience of 
each available for the benefit of all. 


~The first part of the Society’s programme consisted of in- 
tensive research work, pure and simple in a limited area; and 
it helped to clarify the issues involved, to determine the nature 
of the educational work needed, and above all to discover the 
best ways and means of doing it. This preliminary spade-work 
in every restricted area quickly yielded certain broad results, 
«both negative and positive, which are briefly summarized here- 
sunder as follows :— 


1. That the recognized curricula of studies and approved 
methods of imparting instruction and training in vogue for im- 
mature children and youths are unsuitable for the very different 
educational needs of adults ; and so they must be radically revised 
adapted ‘écording to the requirements of adult psychology. 

. 2. That our Indian environment is so unique both in 
its varied demands and rich cultural potentialities, that the 
mere imitation of what has been accomplished with more or less 


- success in other lands and the transplanting to Indian soil, with- 


out acclimatization, of exotic ideas and ideals alien to Indian 
conditions and needs will not solve the problems of Adult Edu- 
cation here. 


3. That even a cursory survey of the various classes of 
people dwelling in the urban and rural areas of the tiny Delhi 
Province, conclusively showed the folly and futility of seeking 
to cope with their diverse educational requirements through 
any single arbitrarily a priori, pre-conceived, standardized 
scheme, of whatever complexion and however well-intentioned 
or ingeniously contrived by some self-appointed central authority; 
and it vividly brought home to one the vital necessity of adopting 
the precisely opposite course of beginning by ascertaining the 
actual requirements of the various classes of people concerned and 
evolving from within as many distinct forms of Adult Education 
as may be needed. s 

4. That no educational programme, sailing under whatever 
colours, however widely advertised and popular for the time 
being and vigorously imposed by the powers that be, with all 
the resources at their command, as is the fashion in the totali- 
tarian States of our time, but which is not grounded in the willing 
response of the people can possibly endure or do any substantial 
good, as it seeks to build on the precarious quick-sand of the likes 
and dislikes, the whim’ and fancies of educational dictators in. 
power or favour for a while, and which not merely ignores but 
stifles the individuality of the people and is fatal to the. 
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devlopment of any true spirit of self-determination and auto- 
nomy in them. 


5. That the phrase Adult Education is still commonly 
used, even by professing educationists and national leaders "who 
ought to know better, far too vaguely and loosely in a wide v 
of senses, that it comes to mean totally different thin 
different people. All such arbitrary and narrow 
as identify it with either mass propaganda, or 
for mass literacy or vocational training, 
centered in and revolving round some favo 
handicraft, must be critically examined a 
worth ascertained. By their very natu 


cation proper, but at best only external aids to or incidental 
means or tools for a truly comprehensive educational objective. 
6. That strenuous and sustained e 


s fforts oni a nation- 
wide scale, enlisting the co-operation of all availablė`talent in 


the land, is required for :—(a) undertaking a thorough realistic 
survey of existing conditions ; (b) diagnosing the varied eco- 
nomic and other requirements of all’ sections and classes of our 
people; (c) probing into their distinctive cultural and religious 
life and traditions ; and lastly, (d) devising effective Ways and 
means of meeting their diverse needs and conserving and deve- 
loping their respective heritages. 


ariety 
gs to 
views 
a campaign 
or which regard’ it as 
ured economically useful 


re they cannot be edu- 


7. That by the adoption of some such methods alone as 
those described above, can we discover the-nature and contents 
of a broad-based and deep-rooted truly national system of edu- 
cation in vital contact with the life of our people and satisfactorily 
minister to their several physical as well as mental, economic 
as well as cultural, aesthetic as well as intellectual, spiritual as 
well as moral, individual as well as social and civic needs, so as to 
enable them to become wide-awake, intelligent, appreciative, 
critical, creative, free, responsible citizens bringing in their 
several distinctive contributions to enrich the common life of the 
nation. 


But the work of the Society was not confined t 
only,, but extended even more to determined end 
into touch as far as possible with others dealing with the same 
problem in their own way elsewhere in the land and with a wider 
circle of yet others who were convinced of its paramount national 
importance and urgency. This soon revealed a wide-spread 
feeling that the time was mature for considering the setting up 
of some sort of central organization which might bring together all 
co-workers in the common cause and effectively minister to the 
needs of all. This part of the Society’s efforts bore fruit in the 
organizing and giving an effective lead to the First All-India 


0 such matters 
eavours to get 


nd their real nature and, 


ees Uae 
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March, 1938. The published Re 
it cleat to all that this Conference, with 
sity and complexity of the task with wh i 
gravity of the issues involved there in, successfully resisted the 
temptation to set up prematurely any central body laying down 
conditions of affiliation and dictating to all parts of the country. 
On the contrary it wisely “ resolved (a) that instead of this Con- 
ference, here and now, laying down a rigid steel frame work 
and ent-and-dried programme to be imposed from the centre— 
the precisely ° Opposite course be followed of appealing to all 
public-spirited and patriotic citizens throughout the land to 
together kindred spirits and undertake a realistic Survey of the 
educational pacds of their respective Surroundings and 
themselye§into autonomous Local Adult Educati 
periment and report on the needs of their several localities”, 
(b) “ that it is eminently desirable that when such local Adult 
Education Activiti pring up in several places within the same 
district and in di i 


i Ticts wet any one State or Province, 
they should get. into ith one another, arrange to meet 


al consul- 
buting a per- 
Trilla T: activities in the 
: Ov a; and for ringing u the whole 
; aion before the next All-India Contersniea for the 

> It shall a ertake responsiblity. 


i Ueation Movement h 
; ai they ar i : > 
conviction th $ ey pee, bee 
World needs to-d 
the grim 


een called®the 
> against dic- 
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i i ers of initiative, and which will enable them to 
aber Doro i selves and not the regimented automata 
of any dictator’s whims or ambitions. 

Hence the Indian Adult Education 
tation in regarding the whole field of 
providing scope for its efforts. 

may open the door of o 
let or hindrance. 


Movement has hic“tiesi- 
human life in India as 


ant village, or a 
and not a single 
r ignorant indi- 
HOME A SC light, and EVERY 
ONE in it BOTH TEACHER AND TAUGHT i 

of this is good enou ia or adequate for 
the needs of our time. 
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